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ESSAYS, 

HUMOUROUS, MORAL AND LITERARY: 



ON EARLT MARRIAGES. 

TO JOHN ALLEYNfi^ £SQ. 
J>EAR JACK, 

X OU desire, you say, my impartial 
thoughts on the subject of an early marriage, by~ 
way of answer to the numberless objections that 
have been made by numerous persons to your 
own. You may remember, when you consulted 
me on the occasion, that I. thought youth on 
both sides to be no objection. Indeed, from, 
the marriages that have fallen under my observa- 
tion, I am rather inclined to think, that early 
ones stand the b&st chance of happiness; Th^ 
temper and habits of the young are not yet be- 
come so stiff and uncomplying, as when more 
advanced in life ; they form more easily to each 
other, and hence many occasions of disgust are 
removed. \ And if youth has less of that pru* 
dence which is nece^^sary to manage a family, 
yet the parents and elder friends of young mar*r 
ried persons are generally at hand to offer their 
advice, which amply supplies that defect ; and 
by early marriage^ youth is sooner formed to 
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regular and useful life ; and possibly some of 
those accidents or connections, that ujight have 
injured the constitution, or reputation, or both, 
are thereby happily prevented. Particular cir- 
cumstances of particular persons, may possibly 
sometimes make it prudent to delay entering 
into that state ; but in general, when nature has 
rendered oQr bodies fit for it, the presumption is 
in nature's favour, that she has not judged amiss 
in making us desire it* Late marriages are often 
attended, too, with this further inconvenience, 
that there is not the fame chance that the parents 
shall live ro see their oflspring educated. " Late 
children," suys the Spanish proverb^ '' are e^rly 
orphans.'' A melancholy reflection to those 
whose case it^may be ! With us in America, 
marriages are generally in the morning of life 5 
our children are therefore educated and settled in 
the world by noon ; jmd thus, our business be- 
ing done, we have an afternoon and evening of 
cheerful leisure to ourselves, such as our friend at 
present enjoys. By these early marriages we are 
blessed with more children j and from the mode 
among us, founded by nature, of every mother 
suckling and nursing her own child, more of 
them are raised. Thence the swift progress of 
population ^mong us, unparalleled in Europe, 
In fine, I am glad you are married and congrat- 
ulate you most cordially upon it. You are now 
iti the way of becoming a useful citizen : and 
you have escaped the unnatural state of celibacy 
for life — the fate of many here, who never inten- 
ded it, but who haying too long postponed the 
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change of their condition, find, at length, that it 
is too late to think of it, and so live all their lives 
in a situation that greatly lessens a man\s value. 
An odd volume of a set of books bears not the 
value of its proportion to tlie set : what think 
you of the odd half of a pair of scissors ? it can't 
well cut any thing ; it may possibly serve to 
scrape a trencher. 

Pray make my^ compliments and best wishes 
acceptable to your bride. I am old and heavy^ 
or I should ere this .have presented them in per- 
son« I shall make but small use of the old man's 
privilege, that of giving advice to younger friends. 
Treat your wife always with respect ; it will 
procure respect to you, not only from her, but 
from all that observe it. Never use a slighting 
expression to her, even in jest ; for slights in jest,- 
after frequent bandyings, are apt to end in an* 
ger earnest. Be studious in your profession^ 
and you will be learned. Be industrious and 
frugal, and you will be rich. Be sober and tern* 
perate, and you will be healthy. Be in general 
virtuous and you will be happy. At least, you 
will, by such conduct, stand the best chance for 
sut.h consequences. I pray God to bless you^ 
both ! being ever your affectionate friend, 

B. FRANKLIN. 

ON THE DEATH OF HIS BROTHERr 
MR. JOHN FRANKLIN.. 

TO MISS HUBBARD. 

I CONDOLE, with you. We have losta^ 
most dear and valuable relation. But it i% the 

A 2 
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will of God and nature, that these mortal bodies 
he laid aside, when the sorul is to enter into 
real hfe. This is rather an embryo state, a pre- 
paration for. living. A maij is, not complet(?ly 
born until he be dead. Why then should we 
grieve that a new child is born among the im- 
mortals, a new member added to their happy 
society ? We are spirits. That bodies should 
be lent us, while they can afford us pleasure, as- 
sist us in acquiring knowledge, or doing good to 
our fellow-creatures, is a kind and benevolent 
act of God. When they become unfit for these 
purposes, and afford us pain instead of pleasure ; 
instead of an aid become an incumbrance, and 
answer none of the intentions for which they 
were given, it is equally kind and benevolent 
^hat a way is provided by which we may get rid 
of them. ^ Death is that way. We ourselves, in 
some cases, prudently choose a partial death. 
A mangled painful limb, which cannot be re- 
stored, we willingly cut off. He who plucks 
out a tooth, parts with it freely, since the pain 
goes with it ; and he who quits the whole body, 
'•■parts at once with all pains, and possibilities of 
pain and diseases, it was liable to, or capably of 
making him suffer. 

Our friend and we were invited abroad on a 
party of pleasure, which is to last for ever. His 
chair was ready first ; and he is gone before us. 
We could not all conveniently 8tart together : 
and why should you and I be grieved at this, 
since we are soon to follow, and know where to 
find him ? Adieu, 

B* FRANKLIN^ 
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to the late 
DR. MATHER OF BOSTON. 

RJiV. SIR, 

I RECEIVED your kind letter, with your ex- 
cellent advice to the United States, which I read 
with great pleasure, and hope it will be duly re- 
garded. Such writings, though they may be 
lightly passed over by many readers, yet, if they 
make a deep impression on one aciive mind in a 
hundred, the effects may be considerable. 

Permit me to mention one little instance, which, 
though it relates to myself, will not be quite un- 
interesting to you.. When I was a boy, I met 
with a book entitled, *' Essays to do good,** 
which I think was written by your father. It 
had been so little regarded by a former possessor, 
that several leaves of it were torn out ; but the 
remainder gave me such a, turn of thinking, as 
to have an influence on my conduct through 
life : for I have always set a greater value on the 
character of a doer of good, than any other kind 
of reputation ; and if I have been, as you seem 
to think, a useful citizen, the public owes the ad- 
vantage of it to that book. 

You mentionycur beingin your seventy-eighth 
year. I am in my seventy-ninth. We are grown 
old together. It is now more than sixty years 
since I left Boston ; but I rember well both your 
father and grandfather, having heard them both 
in the pulpit, and seen them in their houses. 
The last time I saw your father was in the be- 
gijining of 1724, when I visited him after my 
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first trip to Pennsylvania : he received me ift 
his library ; and on my taking leave, shewed me 
a shorter way-out of the house, through a nar- 
row passage, which was crossed by a beam over 
head* We were still talking as I withdrew, he 
accompanying me behind, and I turning partly 
towards him, when he said hastily. " Stoop, 
Stoop !'* I did not understand him till I felt my 
head hit against the beam. He was a man who 
never missed any occasion of giving instruction ; 
and upon this he said to me : " You are young, 
and have the world before you : stoop as you 
go through it, and you will miss many hard 
thumps.** This advice, thus beat into my heart, 
has frequently been of use to me ; and I often 
think of it, when I see pride mortified, and mis- 
fortunes brought upon people by their carrying 
their heads top high. 

I long much to see again my native place ; 
and once hoped to lay my bones there. I left it 
in 1724. I visited it in 1733, 1743, 1753, and 
1763 J and in 1773 I was in England. In 17T5, 
I had a sight^of it, but could not enter, it being 
in possession of the enemy. I did hope to have 
been therein 1783 biit could not obtain my dis* 
mission from this employment here ; and now I 
fear I shall never Jiave that happiness. My bey 
wishes however attend my dear country, " esi 
perpetua** It is now blessed with an excellen 
constitution : may it last forever I 

This powerful monarchy continues it? frienc 
ship for the United States. It is a friendship c 
the utmost importance to our security, and shoul 
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be carefully cultivated. Britain has not yet well 
digested the loss of its dominions over us ; and 
has still at times some flattering hopes of recov- 
ering it. Accidents may increase those hopes, 
and encourage dangerous attempts. A breach 
between us and France would infallibly bring the 
English again upon our backs j and yet we have 
some wild beasts among our countrymen, who 
are endeavouring to weaken that connection. 

Let us preserve our reputation, by performing 
bur engagements ; our credit by fulfilling our 
•contracts 7 and our friends by gratitude and kind- 
ness ; for we kncv not how soon we may agaia 
have occasion for all of them. 

With great and sincere esteem, 
I have the honour to be. 
Reverend Sir, * 

Yoiir most obedient and 
most humble servant, 
?assy. May 12, ^ B. FRANKLIN. 

1784. 

THE WHISTLE, 

A TRUE SrORT. 
WRITTEN TO HIS NEPHEW. 

WHEN I was a child at seven years old, my 
friends on a holiday, filled my pocket with cop- 
pers, I went directly to a shop where they sold ' 
toys for children ; and being charmed with the 
sound of 2i whistle, that J met by the way in the 
hands of another boy, I voluntarily offered him all 
my money for one. I then came home, ^nd went 
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whistling all over the house, much pleased with 
my whisiUj but disturbing all the family. My 
brothers, and sisters, and cousins, understanding 
the bargain I had made, told me I had given four 
times as much for it as it was worth. This put me 
in mind what good things I might have bought 
with the rest of my money ; and they laughed at 
me so much for my folly, that I cried with vexa- 
tioi> ; and the reflection gave me more chagrin 
than the whistle gave me pleasure. 

This however was afterwards of use to me, the 
impression continuing on my mind : so that of- 
ten, when I Was tempted to bjiy some -unneces- 
sary thing, I said to myself, Don*t give too much 
for the whistle ; and so I saved my money.' 

As I grew up, came into the world, and ob- 
served the actions of men, I thought I met with 
many, very many, who gave too much for the 

^vbisthf 

When I saw any one too ambitious of court 
favours, sacrificing his time in attendance on 
levees, his repose, his liberty, his virtue, and 
perhaps his friends to attain it, I have said to my- 
self. This man gives to much for his whistle. 

When I saw another fond of popularity, con- 
stantly employing himself in political bustles, 
neglecting his own affairs, and ruimng them by 
that neglect : He pays indeed^ says I, too muc 
for his whistle. 

If I knew a miser, who gave up every kind < 
comfortable living, all the pleasure of doing goc 
to others, all the esteem of his fellow-citizen 
and the joys of benevolent friendship, for tl 
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sake of accumulating wealth : Poor man^ says I, 
you do indeed pay too much for your whistle. 

When I meet a man of pleasure, sacrificmff 
every laudable improvement of the mind, or of 
his fortune, to mere corporeal sensations ; Mis* 
taken man^ says l^you are providing pain for your* 
self instead of pleasure ; you give too much for 
your whistle. 

If I see one fond of fine cloths, fine furniture, 
fine equipages, all above his fortune, for which 
he contracts debts, and ends his career in prison ; 
Alas^ says I, be has paid dear^ very dear ^ for his 
whistle. 

When I see a beautiful, sweet-tempered girl, 
married to an ill-natured brute of a husband ; 
What a pity it isy says I, that she has paid so much 
for a whistle. 

In short', I conceive that great part of the mis- 
eries of mankind were brought upon them by 
the false estimates they had made of the value of 
things, and by their giving too much for their 

• ' whistles. 

I 

A PETITION 

I ^70 THOSE WHO HAVE THE SUPERINTEND 
J . DENCr OF EDUCATION. 

. I ADDRE S myself to all the friends of 
»f \ youth, and conjure the^ to direct their comp;is- 
d : donate regards to my unhappy fate, in ordtr to 
;, Temove the prejudices of which lam the victim. 
.e There are twin sisters of us ; and the two eyes 
of man do not more resemble, nor are capable 
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of being upon better terms with each other, than 
my si^iter and myself, were it not for the partial- 
4ty of our parents, who make the most injurious 
di.stinctions between us. From my infancy I 
have been led to consider my sister as .i being 
of a more elevated rank. I was suflfered to 
grow up \*ithout the least instruction, while no- 
thing was spared in her educatation. She had 
•masters to teach her writing, drawing, music, 
and other accomplishments ; but if by chancel 
'touched a pencil, a pen, or a needle, I wa;* bit- 
terly rebuked ; and more than once I have been 
beaten for being awkward, and wanting a grace- 
ful manner. .It is true, my sister associated me 
with her upon some occasions ; but she alwaya 
made a point of taking the lead, calling upon me 
only from necessity, or to figure by her side. 

But conceive not. Sirs, that my complaints are 
instigated merely by vanity — No ; my uneasiness 
is occasioned by one object much more serious. 
It is the practice in our family, that the whole / 
business of providing for its subsistence falls up- 
on my sister and myself. If any indisposition 
should attack my sister — and I mention it in con- 
fidence, upon this occasion, that she is subject t^ 
the gout, the rheumatism add cramp, withbilt 
making mention of other accidents — what would 
be the fate of our pdor! family ? Must not the 
regret of our parents bfe excessive, at having 
placed so great a diflfef eAce between sisters whr 
are perfectly equal ? Alas ! we must perish fro 
distress : for it would not be in my power ev 
to scrawl a Isuppliant petition for relief, havii 
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been obliged to employ the hand of another in 
transcribing the request which I have now the 
honour to prefer to you. 

Condescend, Sirs, to make my parents sensi- 
ble of the injustice of an exclusive tenderness, 
and of the necessity of distributing their care and 
affection among all their children equally, 
I am, with a profound respect, 
Sirs, ^ 

Your obedient servant, 

THE LEFT HAND. 

THE 

HANDSOME AND DEFORMED LEG. 

THERE are two sorts of people in the world, 
who with equal degrees of health and wealth, 
and the other comforts of life^ become the one 
happy, and the other miserable. This arises 
very much from the different views in which 
they consider things, persons, and events ; and 
the effl^ct of those different views upon their own 
minds. 

In whatever situation men can be placed, they 
may find conveniencies and inconveniencies ; in 
whatever company, they may find persons and 
conver :>ation more or less pleasing ; at whatever 
table, tliey may meet with meats and drinks of 
better and wonse taste, dishes better and worse 
dressed : in whatever climat'* they will find good 
and bad weather : under whatever govern aunt, 
they may find good and bad l;iws, and good and 
bad administration of those laws : iin whatever 

B 
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poem, or work of genius, they may see faults and 
beauties : in almoet every face, and every person, 
they may discover fine features and defects, good^ 
and bad qualities. . 

Under these circumstances, the two sorts o;| 
people above-mentioned, fix their attention, 'thos^ 
who are disposed to be happy, on the conveniens 
cies of things, the pleasant parts of conversation, 
the well dressed dishes, the goodness of the wines, 
the fine weather, &c. and enjoy all with cheerful- 
ness. Those who are to be unhappy, think and 
speak only of the contrarie«i. Hence they are 
continually discontented themselves, and by their 
remark, sour the pleasures of society ; offend 
personally many people, and make themselves 
(Bvery where disagreeable. If this turn of mind 
was founded in nature, such unhappy persons 
would be the more to be pitied. But as the dis- 
position to criticise, and to be disgusted, is per- 
haps, taken up originally by imitation, and is, 
unawares, grown into a habit, which, though at 
present strong, may nevertheless be cured, when 
those who have it are convinced of its bad effects 
on their felicity ; I hope this little admonition 
may be of service to them, and put them oh 
cihanging a habit, which, though in the exercise, 
it is chiefly an act of imagination, yet has serious 
consequences in life, as it brings on real griefs 
and misfortunes. For as many are offended by, 
and nobody loves thjs sort of people ; no oi^e 
shews them more than the most common civility 
and respect, and scarcely that ; and this frequent- 
ly puts them out of humour, and draws them 
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into disputes and contentions. If they aim at obu 
taining some advantage in rank or fortune, no- 
body wishes them success, or will stir a step, or 
speak a word to favour their pretensions. If 
they incur public censure or disgrace, no one 
will defend or excuse, and many join to aggra- 
vate their misconduct, and render them complete- 
ly odious : If these people will not change this 
bad habit, and condescend (o be pleased with 
what is pleasing, without fretting themselves and 
others about the contraries, it is good for others 
to avoid an acquaintance with them ; which is 
always disagreeable, and sometimes very incon* 
venient, especially when one finds one's self en- 
tangled in their quarrels. 

An old philosophical friend of mine was grown, 
from experience, very cautious in this particular, 
and carefully avoided any inrimacy with such peo- 
ple. He had, like other philosophers, a ther- 
mometer to shew him the heat of the weather ; 
and a barometer, to mark when it was likely to 
prove good or bad ; but there being no instru« 
ment invented to discover, at first sight, this un- 
pleasing disposition in a person, he, for that pur- 
pose, made use of his legs ; one of which was 
remarkably handsome, the other, by some acci- 
dent, crooked and deformed. If a stranger, at 
the first interview, regarded his ugly leg more 
than his handsome one, he doubted him. If he 
spoke of it, and took no notice of the handsome 
leg, that was sufficient to determine my philoso* 
pher to have no further acquaintanceyjith him. 
Every body has not this two. legged instrument ; 
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but every one, with a little attention, may observe 
srgns of that carping, fault-finding disposition, 
and rake the same resolution of avoiding the ac- 
quaintance of those infected with it. I therefore 
advise those critical, querulous, discontented, un- 
happy people, that if they wish to be respected 
tod beloved by others, and happy in themselves, 
they- should leav^ off looking at the ugly leg. 
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CONVERSATIOli 

OF A 

CO MP ANT OF EPHEMERJE ; 

WITH THE SOLILOQUY OF ONE ADVANCED IN AGE. 

TO MADAME BRILLIANT. 

YOU may remember, my dear friend, that 
when we lately spent that happy day, in the de- 
lightful garden and sweet society of the Moulin 
Jo/y^ I stopt a little in 6ne of our walks, and staid 
some time behind the company. We had been 
shewn numberless skeletons of a kind of little 
fly, called an Ephemersc, whose successive gen- 
erations, we are told, were bred and expired 
within the day, I happened to see a living com- 
pjany of them on a leaf, who appeared to be en- 
gaged in conversation. You know I understand 
all the inferior animal tongues : my too great 
application to the study of them, is the best ex- 
cuse I can give for the little progress I have made 
in your charming language. I listened through 
curiosity t^ the di^^cour&e of these little creatures; 
but as they, in their natural vivacity, spoke three 
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oi* four together, I could make but little of their 
conversation. I found, however, by some bro- 
ken expressions that I heard now and then, they 
were disputing warmly on the merit of two for- 
eign musicians, the one a cousin^ the other a 
muscheto ; in which dispute they spent their time, 
seemingly as regardless of the shortness of life 
as if they had been sure of living a month. Hap- 
py people, thought I, you live certainly under a 
wise, just and mild government, since you have 
no public grievances to complain of, nor any sub- 
ject of contention, but the perfections or imper* 
fections of foreign music. I turned my head 
from them to an old grey-headed one, who was 
single on another leaf, and talking to himself. 
Being amused with his soliloquy, I put it down 
in writing, in hopes it will likewise amuse her to 
whom I am so much indebted for the most pleas- 
ing of all amusements, her delicious company, 
and heavenly harmony. 

" It was,'* says he, ** the opinion of learned 
philosophers of our race, who lived and flourisb- 
c 1 4ong before my time, that this vast world the 
Moulin Joly cou\d not itself subsist more than eigh- 
teen hours ; and I think there was some founds 
ation for that opinion ; since, by the apparent 
motion of the great luminary, that gives life to 
all nature, and which in my time has evidently 
declined considerably towards the ocea'n at the 
end of our earthy it must then finish its course, 
be ettin^ished in the waters that surround us, 
jkiid leave the world in cold and darkness, neces* 
ckrily producing universid death and destruc- 

B 2 
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tion. I have lived seven of those hours '^ a great 
age, being no less than 420 minutes of time. 
How very fow of U5 continue so long ! I have 
seen generati >ns born, flourish, and expire. My 
present friends are the children and grand-chilci- 
ren of the fi lends of my youth, who are now, 
alas, no men- ! And I must soon follow them ; 
forj by the course of nature, though still in 
health, I cannot expect to live above seven or 
eight minuU'S longer. What now avails all my 
toil and labour, in amassing honey-dew on this 
leaf, which I cannot live to enjoy ! What the po- 
litical struggle.^ I have been engaged in, for the 
good of my compatriot inhabitants of this bush, 
or my philosophical studies, for the benefit of 
our race in general 1 for in politics (what can 
laws do without morals ?) our present race of 
Ephemerae will in a course of minutes become 
corrupt, like those of other and older bushes, 
and consequently as wretched : And in philoso* 
phy how small our progress ! Alas ! art is long 
and life is short ! My friends would ct)mfort me 
with the idea of a name, they say, I shall leave 
behind me ; and they tell me I have lived long 
enough to nature and to glory. But what will 
feme be to an Ephemerae who no longer exists ? 
and what will become of ail history in the eigh- 
teenth hotir, when the world itself, even the 
whole Moulin Joly^ shall come to its end, and be 
-Juried in Uiiiversal ruin ?**■ 
. To me, after all my eager pursuits, no solid 
pleasures now remain, but the reflection of a logg 
Mile spent in meaning well, the sen^ibie conver^j^v 
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tion of a few good lady Ephemerae, and now and 
then a kind smile and a tune from the ever ami* 
able Brilliant. 

B- FRANKLIN. 



MORALS OF CHESS. 

PLAYING at chess is the most ancient and' 
moiit universal' game known among men ; for 
its original is beyond the memory of history, and 
it has, for numberless ages, been the amusement 
of all the civilized nations of Asia, the Per-» 
sians, the Indians, and the Chinese. Europe has 
had it above a thousand years ; the Spaniards 
have spread it over their part of America, and it 
begins lately to make its appearance in these 
states. It is so interesting in itself, as to not 
need the view of gain to induce engaging in it j 
and thence it is never played for money. Those, 
therefore, who have leisure for such diversions, 
cannot find one that is more innocent ; and the 
following piece, written with a view to correct 
(among a few. young friends) some little impro- 
prieties in the practice of it, shews, at the same 
time, that it may, in its effects on the mind, be 
not merely innocent, but advantageous, to the 
vanquished as well as the victor. 

The game of chess is not merely an idle a- 
musement* Several, valuable qualities of the. 
mjad, useful in the course of human life, are to 
be acquired or strengthened by it, so as to be- 
come habits, ready on all occa ions. For life is 
a kind of (^hess, ir^ w^ch we have often points 
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to gain, and competitors or adversaries to con« 
tend with, and in which there is a vast variety of 
good and ill events, that are, in some degree, the 
eflFects of prudence or the want of it. By playing 
at chess, then, we may learn, 

I. Foresight^ which looks a little into futurity, 
and considers the consequences that may attend 
an action ; for it is continually occuring to the 
player, " If I move this piece, what will be the 
advantage of my new situation ? What use can 
my adversary make of it to annoy me ? What 
otner moves can I make to support it, and to de-- 
fend myself from his attacks ?" 

II. Circumspection^ which surveys the whole 
chess board, or scene, of action, the relations of 
the several pieces and .situations, the dangers 
they are respectively exposed to, the several pos- 
sibilities of their aiding each other, the probabil- 
ities that the adversary may take this or that 
move, and attack this or the other piece, and 
what different means can be used to avoid his 
stroke, or turn its consequences against him. 

III. Caution^ not to make our moves too 
hastily. This habit is best acquired by observ-. 
ing strictly the laws of the game, such as, " If 
you touch a piece, you must move it some- 
where ; if you set it down, you must let if 
stand ;'* and it is therefore best that theSe rules 
should be observed, as the game thereby becomes 
more the image of human life, and particularty' 
of war ; in which, if you have incautiously put 
yourself into a bad and dangerous position, you 
cannot obtain your enemy^s leave to- withdraw 
your troops, and place them more securely, but 
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you must abide all the consequences of your 
rashness. 

And, lastly, we learn by chess the habit of 
not being discouraged by present bad appearances 
in the state of our affairs^ the habit of hoping for 
a favourable change, and that of persevering in 
the search of resources. The game is so full of 
events, there is such a variety of turns in it, the 
fortune of it is so subject to sudden vicissitudes, 
and one so frequently, after long contemplation, 
discovers the means of extricating oneself from a 
suj^posed insurmountable difficulty, that one is 
encouraged to continue the contest to the last, in 
hopes of victory by our own skill, or at least 
giving a stale mate, by the negligence of our ad- 
versary. And whoever considers, what in chess 
he often sees instances of, that particular pieces 
of success are apt to produce presumption, and 
its consequent inattention, by which the loss may 
be recovered, will learn not to be too much dis- 
couraged by the present success of his adversa- 
ry, nor to di.^pair of final good fortune, upon 
every little check he receives m pursuit of it. 

That we may therefore, be induced more fre- 
quently to choose this beneficial amusement, in 
preference to others, which are not attended 
w^ith the same advantages, every circumstance 
which may increase the pleasures of it should be 
regarded j and every action or word that is un- 
fair, disrespectful, or that in any way may give 
uneasiness, should be avoided, as contrary to the 
immediate intention of both the players, whicl^ 
is to pass the time agreeably. 
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Therefore, first, if it is -agreed to play accord-* 
ing to the strict rules ; then those rules are to 
be exactly observed by both parties, audi should 
not be insisted on for one side, white deviated 
from by the other — for this is not equitable. 

Secondly, If it is agreed not to observe the 
rules exactly, but one party demands indulgences, 
he should then be as willing to allow them to 
the other. 

Thirdly, No false move should ever be made 
to extricate yourself out of a difficulty, or to gain ' 
an advantage. There can be no pleasure in play- 
ing with a person once detected in such unfair 
practice. 

Fourthly, If your adversary is long inplayiivgy. 
you ought not to hurry him, or expreSvS any un-. 
cosiness at his delay, Tou should not sing, nor 
trhistle, nor look at your watch, nor take up a 
book to read, nor make a tapping with your feet 
on the floor, or with your fingers on the table^ 
nor do any thing that may disturb his attention^ 
For all these things displease, and they do not 
shew your skill in playing, but your craftiness or 
your rudeness. 

Fifthly, You ought not to endeavour to amuse 
and deceive your adversary, by pretending to 
bave made bad moves, and saying that you have 
BOW lost the game, in order to make hin;]^ secure^ 
and careless, and inattentive to your schemes; for 
ibis is frs^d and deceit, not skill in the game. 

Sixthly, you must not, when you have gained 
a victory, use any triumj^ing or insulting expres- 
sion, nor show too much pleasure ; but endf 4vv 






our to console your adversary, and make him less 
dissatisfied with himself, but every kind of civil 
expression that may be used with truth, such as, 
** You understand the game better thai) I, but 
you are a little inattentive ;*' or, " You play too 
fast ;" or, " you had the best of the game, but 
something happened to divert your thoughts, and 
that turned it in my favour/* 

Seventhly, If you are a spectator while others 
play, observe the most perfect silence. For if 
you give advice, you** offend both parties ; him 
against whom you give it, because it may cause 
the loss of his game ; him in whose favour you 
give it, because, though it be good and he fol. 
lows it, he loses the pleasure he might have had, 
if you had permitted him to think until it had 
occurred to himself. Even after a move, or 
moves, you must not, by replacing the pieces, 
show how it might have been placed better : for 
Jthzt displeases, and may occasion disputes and 
doubts about their true situation. All talkhig to 
the players lessens or diverts their attention, and 
is therefore unpleasing Nor' should you give 
the least hint to either party, by any kind of 
noise or motion. If you do, you are unworthy 
to be a spectator. If you have a mind to exer- 
cise or shew your jud.T^ment, do it in playing 
your own gaaie, when you have an opportunity, 
not in criticising, or medviling with, or counsel- 
ing the play of others. 

Lastly, If the game is not to he played riii;or- 
ously, according to the rules above montlo ed, 
thea moderate your desire of victory over your 
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adversary, and be pleased with one over your- 
self. Snatch not eagerly at every advairtagt- of- 
fered by his unskilfulness or inattention : but 
point out to him kindly, that by such a move he 
places or leaves a piece in danger and unsupport' 
ed ; that by another he will put hU King in a 
perilous situation, &c. By this generou> civility 
(so opposite to the unfairness above forbidden} 
you may, indeed, happen to lose the game to 
your opponent, but you will win what is better, 
nis esteem, his respect, and his affection ; to- 
gether with the silent approbation and good will 
of impartial spectators. 

THE ART OF PROCURING PLEASANT 

DREAMS. 

INSCRIBED 10 MISS ****, 

Being written at her requests 

AS a great part of our life is spent In sleep, 
during which we have sometimes pleaung, and 
sometimes painful dreams, it becomes of some 
consequence to obtain the one kind, and avoid 
the other ; for whether real or imaginary, pain 
is pain and pleasure is pleasure. If we can 
sleep without dreaming, ir is well that painful 
dreams are avoided. If, while we sleep we czf 
have pleasing dreams, it is, as the French sa) 
iante gagne^ so much added to the pleasure c 
life. 

To this end it is, in the first place, necessary t< 
be careful in preserving health, by due exercise 
and great temperance .| for, in sickness, the im 
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agination is disturbed ; and disagreeable, some* 
times terrible ideas are apt to present themselves. 
Exercise should precede meals, not immediately 
follow them ; the first promotes, the latter, un- 
less moderate, obstructs digestion. If, after ex- 
ercise, we feed sparingly, the digestion will be 
easy and good, the body lightsome, the temper 
cheerful, and all the animal functions performed 
agreeably. Sleep, when it follows, will be natur- 
al and undisturbed. While indolence, with full 
feeding, occasion nightmares and horrors inex- 
pressible ; we fall from precipices, are assualted 
by wild beasts, murderers, and demons, and ex- 
perience every variety of distress. Observe, how- 
ever, that the quantities of food and exercise are 
relative things ; those who move much, may, and 
indeed ought to eat more ; those who use little 
exercise, should eat little. In general, mankind, 
since the improvement of cookery, eat about 
twice as much as nature requires. Suppers are 
not bad, if we have not dined ; but restless nights 
naturally follow hearty suppers, after full dinners. 
Indeed, as there is a difference in constitutions, 
some rest well after these meals ; it costs them 
only a frightful dream, and an apoplexy, after 
which they sleep till doomsday. Nothing is 
more common in the newspapers, than instances 
of people, who, after eating a hearty rupper, are 
found dead a-bed in the morning. 

Another means of preserving health, to be at- 
tended to, is the having a constant supply of fresh 
air in your bed-chamber. It has been a great 
mistake, the sleeping in rooms exactly closed. 
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, and in beds surrounded by curtains. No out- 
ward air, that may come in to you, is so unwhole- 
some as the unchanged air, often breathed, of a 
close chamber. As boiling water does not grow 
hotter by longer boiling, if the particles that re- 
ceive greater heat can escape ; so living bodies 
do not putrify, if the particles, as fast as they be- 
come putrid, can be thrown off. Nature expels 
them by the pores of the skin and lungs, and in 
a free open air, they are carried off : but, in a 
close room, we receive them again and again, 
though they become more and more corrupt. 
A number of persons crowded into a small room, 
thus spoil the air in a few minutes, and even 
render it mortal, as in the Black Hole at Calcut- 
ta. A single person is said to spoil only a gal- 
lon of air per minute, and therefore requires a 
longer time to spoil a chamber full ; but is done, 
however, in proportion, and many putrid disor- 
ders hence have their origin. It is recorded of 
Methusalem, who, being the longest liver, may 
be supposed to have best preserved his health, 
that he slept always in the open tiir ; for, when 
he had lived five hundred years, an angel said to 
him : '' Arise, Methusalem ; and build thee an 
house, fpr thoushalt live yet five hundred years 
longer.*' But Methusalem answered and said : 
" If I am to live but five hundred years longer, 
it is not worth while to build me an house — I 
will sleep in the air as I have been used to do." 
Physicians, after having for ages contended that 
the sick should not be indulged with fre^h air, 
have at length discovered that it may do them 
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good. It is therefore to be hoped that they may 
in time discover likewise that it is not hurtful to 
those who are in health : and that we may be then 
cured of the aerophobia that at present distresses 
weak minds, and make them choose to be stifled 
and poisoned, rather than leave open the win- 
dows of a bed-chamber, or put down the glass 
of a coach. 

Confined air, when saturated with perspirable 
matter,* will not receive more ; and that matter 
must remain in our bodies, and occasibn diseases : 
but it gives some previous notice of its being a- 
bout to be hurtful, by producing certain «neasi- 
ness, slight indeed at first, such as, with regard 
to the lungs, is a trifling sensation, and to the 
pores of the skin a kind of restlessness which is 
diflicult to describe, and few that feel it know 
the cause of it. But we may recollect, that some- 
times on waking in the night, we have, if warmly" 
covered, found it diflSicult to get asleep again. 
We turn often without finding repose in any 
position. This fidgettiness, to use a vulgar 
expression for want of a better, is occasioned 
wholly by an uneasiness in the skin, owing to the 
retention of the perspirable matter ; the bed- 
clothes having received their quantity, and being 
saturated, refusing to take any more. To be- 
come sensible of this by an experiment, let a 
person keep his position in the bed, but throw oflF 
the bed-clothes, and suffer fresh air to approach 

* What physicians call tlie perspirable matter, is that vapour 
"vrMch passes off from our bodies, from the lungs, and throug-h the 
pores of the skin. The quantity o]^ this is said to be five-eigiits of 
wb^tweeat 
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the part uncoTered of his body ; he will then 
feel that part suddenly refreshed ; for the air 
will immediately relieve the skin, by receiving, 
licking up, and carrying off, the load of perspir- 
able matter that incommoded it. For every por- 
tion of cool air that approaches the warm skin, 
Sn receiving its part of that vapour, receives there- 
with a degree of heat that rarifies and renders it 
lighter, when it will be pushed away, wich its 
burthen by cooler, and therefore heavier fresh 
air ; which, for a moment, supplies its place, 
and then, being likewise changed, and warmed, 
gives way to a succeeding quantity. This is the 
order of nature, to prevent animals being infect- 
ed by their own perspiration. He will now be 
sensible of the difference between the part expo- 
sed to the air, and that which, remaining sunk in 
the bed, denies the air access : for this part now 
manifests its uneasiness more distinctly by the 
comparison, and the seat of the uneasiness is 
more plainly perceived, than when the whole 
surface of the body was affected by it. 

Here then, is one great and general cause of 
unpleasing dreams. For when the body is unea- 
sy, the mind will be disturbed by it, and disagree- 
able ideas of variou kinds, will, in sleep, be the 
natural consequences. The remedies, preventa- 
tive, and curative, follow : 

1. By eating moderately, (as before advised 
for health's sake) less perspirable matter is pro- 
duced in a given time ; hence the bed-clothes 
receive it longer before they are, saturated ; and 
we may, therefore, sleep longer, before we are 
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made uneasy by their refusing to receive any 
more. 

2. By using thinner and more porous bed- 
clothes, which will suffer the perspirable matter 
more easily to pass through them, we are less in- 
commoded, such being longer tolerable. 

3. When you are awakened by this uneasiness, 
and find you cannot easily sleep again, get out 
of bed, beat up and turn your pillow, shake the 
bed-clothes well, with at least twenty shakes, then 
throw the bed open, and leave it cool : in the 
mean while, continuing undrest, walk about your 
chamber, till your skin has had time to discharge 
its load, which it will do sooner as the air may 
be drier and colder. When you begin to feel 
the cold air unpleasant, then return to your bed ; 
and you will soon fall asleep, and your sleep 
will be sweet and pleasant. All the scenes pre- 
sented to your fancy, will be of the pleasing kind. 
I am ofteri as agreeably entertained with them, 
as by the scenery of an opera* If you happen to 
be too indolent to get out of bed, you may, in- 
stead of It, lift up your bed-clothe^ with one arm 
and leg, so as to draw in a good deal of fresh air, 
and by letting them fall, force it out again. This, 
repeated twenty times, will so ,^ear them of the 
perspirable matter they have imbibed, as to per* 
mit your sleeping well for some time afterwards* 
But this latter method is liot equal to the former* 

Those who do not love troublej and can af- 
ford to have two beds, will find great luxury ia 
rising, when they wake in a hot bed, and going 
into the cool one. Such shifting of beds would 

C2 
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also 'be of great service to persons ill of a fever 
as it refreshes and frequently procures sleep, i! 
very large bed, that will admit a removal so dis 
tant from the first situation as to be cool anc 
sweet, may in a degree answer the same end. 

One or two observations more will conclude 
this little piece. C<ire must be taken, when yoi 
lie down, to disf>ose your pillow so as to suit you 
manner of placing your head, and to be perfectl; 
easy ; then place your limbs so as not to bea 
inconveniently hard upon one another, as^ for in 
stance, the joints of your ancles : for though j 
bad position may at first give but little pain, am 
be hardly noticed, yet a continuance will rende 
it less tolerable, and the uneasiness may come oi 
whik you are asleep, and disturb your imagina 
tion. 

These are the rules of the art. But thougl 
they will generally prove effectual in producinj 
the end intended, there is a case in which th 
most punctual observance of them will be total! 
fruitless. I need not mention the case to you m 
dear friend : but my account of the art woul 
be imperfect without it. The case is, when th 
persou who desires to have pleasant dreams ha 
not taken care to preserve, what is necessar 
above all things, 

A GQOD CONSCIENCE- 






it< 
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ADVICE TO A YOUNG TRADESMAN. 

WRITTEN ANNO 1748. 

To my friend A, B. 

As you have desired it of me, I \vrite the following Jilnts, wlilck 
have been of service to me, and may, if obsei-ved, be so to you. 

REMEMBER that time is money. He that 
can earn ten shillings a day by his labour, and 
goes abroad, or sits idle one half of that day, 
though he spends but sixpence during his diver- 
sion or idleness, ought not to reckon tbat the 
only expence ; he has really spent, or rather 
thrown away, five shillings besides. 

Remember that credit is money. If a man 
lets his money lie in my hands after it is due, he 
gives me the interest, or so much as I can make 
of it during that time. This amounts to a con- 
siderable sum when a man has {;ood and large 
credit, and makes good use of it. 

Remember that money is of a prolific gcner. 
ating nature. Money can beget money, and its 
ofiFspring can beget more, and so on. Five shil- 
lings turned is six ; turned again, it is seven and 
three pence ; and so on till it becomes an hun- 
dred pounds. The more there is of it, the more 
it produces, every turning ; so that the profits 
rise quicker and quicker. He that kills a breed- 
ing sow, destroys all her offspring to the thou- 
sandth generation. He thut murders a crown^ 
destroys all that it might have produced, even 
scores of pounds. 

Remember that six pound3 a year is but a 
groat a day. For this Uttie sum, which may be 
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daily wasted either in time or expence, unpi 
ed, a man of credit may, on his own se 
have the constant possession aiid use of a 
dred pounds. So much in stock, briskl; 
ed by an industrious man, produces great 
tage* 

Remember this saying, " The good p; 
ter is lord of another man*s purse." He 
known to pay punctually and exactly to th 
he promises, may at any time, and on an) 
sion, raise all the money his friends can 
This is sometimes of great xise. After in 
and frugality, nothing contributes more 
raising of a young man in the world, than 
tuality and justice in all his dealings : the 
never keep borrowed money an hour beyo 
time you promised, lest a disappoimment si 
your frietid's purse for ever. 

The most critiing actions that can al 
man's credit are to be regarded* The soi 
your hammer at five in the morning, or ] 
night, heard by a creditor, makes him e: 
months longer ; but if he sees you at a b 
table, or hears your voice at a tavern 
you should be at work, he sends for his i 
the next day ; demands it before he can r 
it in a lump. 

It shews, besides, that you are mind 
what you owe ; it makes you appear a c 
as well as an honest man ; and that still inc 
your credit. 

Beware of thinking all your own tha 
possess, and of living accordingly. It is j 
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take that many people who have credit fall into. 
To prevent this, keep an exact account for some 
time, both of your expences and your income* 
If you take the pains at first to mention particu- 
lars, it will have this good effect ; you will dis- 
cover how wonderfully small trifling expences 
mount up to large sums, and will discern what 
might have been, and may for the future be sav- 
ed, wilhout occasioning * any great inconveni- 
ence. 

In short, the way to wealth, if you desire it, 

is as plain as the way to market. It depends 

chiefly on two words, industry and frugality ; 

that is, waste neither time nor money ^ but make 

the best use of both. Without industry and 

frugality nothing will do, and with them every 

; thing. He that gets all he can honestly, and 

I saves all he gets, ( necessary expenses excepted) 

^ will certainly become nVA— if that Being who 

j governs the world, to whom all should look for 

, a blessing on their honest endeavours, doth not, 

in his wise providence, otherwise determine. 

An old tradesman. 

NECESSARY HINTS TO THOSE THAT 

WOULD BE RICH. 

WRITTEN ANNO 1736. 

THE use of money is all the advantage there 
is in having money. 

For six pounds a year you may have the use 
of one hundred pounds, provided you are a 
man of known prudence and honesty. 
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He that spends a groat a day idly, spends idl; 
above six pounds a year, which is the price fo; 
use of one hundred pounds. 

He that wastes idly a groat's worth of hi 
time per day, one day with another, wastes th 
privilege of using one hundred pounds each day 

He that idly loses five shillings worth of time 
closes five shillings, and might as prudently thro\ 
five shillings into the sea. 

He that loses five shillings, not only loses tha 
sum, but all the advantage that might be mad< 
by turning it in dealing, which, by the time tha 
a young man becomes old, will amount to a con 
siderable sum of money. 

Again : he that sells upon credit, asks a pric 
for what he sells equivalent to the principal an< 
interest of his money for the time he is to b 
kept out of it ; therefore, he that buys upoi 
credit, pays interest for what he buys ; and h 
that pays ready money, might let that mone^ 
out to use ; so that he that possesses any thinj 
he has bought, pays interest for the use of it. 

Yet, in buying goods, it is best to pay read] 
money, because, he that sells upon credit, ex 
pects to lose five per cent, by bad debts ; there 
fore he charges, on all he sells upon credit, ai 
advance that shall make up that deficiency. 

Those who pay for what they buy upon cred 
it, pay their share of this advance. 

He that pays ready money, escapes, or ma] 
escape, that charge. 

A penny sav^d is two pence clear ; 
Jl pin a day V a groat a year* 
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THE WAT TO MAKE MONET PLENTT 
IN EVERT MAN'S POCKET. 

AT this time, when the general complaint is 
that — ^' money is scarce,** it will be an act of 
dndness to inform the moneyless how they may 
reinforce their pockets. I will acquaint them 
mth the true secret of money-catching — the 
certain way to fill empty purses — ^and how to 
keep them always full. Two simple rules, well 
observed, will do the business. 

First, let honesty and industry be thy constant 
companions; and. 

Secondly, spend one penny less than thy 
clear jgains. 

Then shall thy hide-bound pocket soon be- 
begin to thrive, and will never again cry with 
the empty belly-ache : neither will creditors in- 
sult thee, nor want oppress, nor hunger bite, 
nor nakedness freeze thee. The whole hemis- 
phere will shine brighter, and pleasure spring 
up in every corner of thy heart. Now, there- 
fore, embrace these rules, and be happy. Ban- 
ish the bleak winds of sorrow from thy mind, 
and live independent. Then shalt thou be a 
man, and not hide thy face at the approach of 
the rich, nor suffer the pain of feeling little when 
the sons of fortune walk at thy right hand : for 
independency, whether with little or much, is 
good fortune, and placeth thee on even ground 
with the proudest of the golden fleece. Oh then, 
be wise, and let industry walk with thee in the 
mommg, and attend thee until thou reachest the 
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evening hour for rest. Let honesty be as the 
breath of thy soul, and never forget to have i 
penny, when all thy expenses are enumerated 
and paid ; then shalt thou reach the point of 
happiness, and independence shall be thy shield 
and buckler, thy helmet and crown ; then shall 
thy soul walk upright, nor stoop to the silken 
wretch because he hath riches, nor pocket an a^ 
buse because the hand which offers it welurs a 
ring set with diamonds. 

AN ECONOMICAL PROJECT. 

[A translation of this letter appeared in one of the daily pajjers 
of Paris about the year 1784, The following- is the original piece, 
with some additions and con-ections made in it by the author.] 

TO THE AUTHORS OF THE JOURNAL. 

Messieurs 9 

YOU often entertain us with accounts of new 
discoveries. Permit me to communicate to the 
public, through your paper, one that has lately 
been made by myself, and which I conceive may 
be of great utility, 

I was the other evening in a grand company, 
where the new lamp of Messrs. Quinquet and 
Lange was introduced, and much admired for 
its splendor ; but a general enquiry was made, 
whether the oil it consumed, was not in propor- 
tion to the light it afforded, in which case there 
would be no saving in the use of it. No one 
present could satisfy us in that point, which all \ 
agreed ought to be known, it being a very desi- 
rable thing to lessen, if possible, the expence of 
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lighting our apartments, when every other article 
of family expence was so much augmented. 

I was pleased to see this general concern for 
oeconomy ; for I love oeconomy exceedingly. 

I went home, and to bed, three or four hours 
after midnight, with my head full of the subject. 
An accidental sudden noise waked me about six 
in the morning, when I was surprised to find 
jny room filled with light ; and I imagined at 
first that a number of those lamps had been 
brought into it : but rubbing my eyes, I per- 
ceived the light came in at the windows. I got 
up, and looked out to see what might be the oc- 
casion of it, when I saw the sun just rising above 
the horizon, from whence he, poured his rays 
plentifully into ray chamber, my domestic hav- 
ing negligently omitted the preceding evening to 
close the shutters. 

I looked at my watch, which goes very, well, 
and found that it was but six o'clock ; and still 
thinking it something extraordinary that the sun 
should rise so early, I looked into the almanack ; 
where I found it to be the hour given for his ri- 
sing on that day. I looked forward too, and 
found he was to rise still earlier every day till 
towards the end of June ; and that at no time 
in' the year he retarded his rising so long as till 
eight o'clock. Your readers, who with me have 
never seen any signs of sunshine before noon, 
and seldom regard the astronomical part of the 
almanack, will be as much astonished as I was^ 
when they hear of his rising so early; and es- 
pecially when I assure them, that hs gives light 
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as soon as he rises, I am convinced of this. I 
am certain of the fact. One cannot be more 
certain of any fact. I baw it with my own eyes. 
,And having repeated this observation the three 
following mornings, I found always precisely the 
same result. 

Yet so it happens, that when I speak of this 
discovery to others, I can easily perceive by their 
countenances, though they forbear expressing it 
in words, that they do not quite believe me. 
One indeed, who is a learned natural philoso- 
pher, has assured me that I must certainly be 
mistaken as to the circumstance of the light 
coming into my room : for it being well known, 
as he says, that there could be no Ught abroad at 
that hour, it follows that none could enter from 
without ; and that of consequence, my w indows 
being aqcidentally left open, instead of letting in 
the U^t, h^d only served to let out the darkness : 
and he used many ingenious arguments to shew 
me how I might, by that means, have been de- 
ceived. I own that he puzzled me a little, but 
he did'not satisfy me; and the subsequent ob- 
servations I made, as above mentioned, confirm- 
ed me in my first opinion. 

This event has given rise, in my mind, to sev- 
eral serious aufl important reflections. I consid- 
^ed that if I had not been a\vakened so early in 
^the morning,! should have slept six hours long, 
er by the light of the sun, and in exchange have 
'lived six hours the following night by candle 
light ; and the latter being a much more expen- 
sive light than the former, my love of ceconomy 
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induced me to muster up what little arithmetic 
I was master of, and to make some calculations, 
which I shall give you, after observing, that utiU 
ity is, in my opinion, the test of value in matters 
of invention, and that a discovery which can be 
applied to no use, or is i-ot good for something, 
is good for nothing. 

I took for the basis of my calculation the sup- 
position that there are 100,000 families in Paris, 
and that these families consume in the night half 
a pound of bougies, or caudles, per hour. I 
think this is a moderate allowance, taking one 
family with another ; for though I believe some 
consume less, I know that many consume a great 
deal more. Then estimating seven hours per 
day, as the medium quantity between the time 
of the stm's rising and ours, he rising during the 
six following months from six to eight hours be- 
fore noon, and there being seven hours of course 
per night in which we burn candles, the account 
will stand thus — 

In the six months between the 

twentieth of March and the 

twentieth of September, there 

are nights 183 

Hours of each night in which we 

burn candles 7 



Multiplication gives for the total 

number of hours 1,281 

These 1,281 hours muhiplied by 

1 00,000, the number of inhab- 

itants, give 1 28, 1 00,000. 
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One hundred twenty eight mil- 
lions and one hiwidred thou- 
sand hours, spent at Paris by 
candle-light, which, at half a 
pound of wax and tallow per 
hour, gives the weight of 64,050,000 

Sixty-four millions and fifty thou- 
sand of pounds, which, estima- 
ting the whole at the medium 
price of thirty sols the pound, 
. makes the sum of ninety-six 
millions and sevenly-fiye thou- 
sand livres tournois .96,075,000 
An immense sum ! that the city of Paris might 
save every year, by the oeconomy of using sun- 
shine instead of candles. 

If it should be said, that the people are apt to 
be obstinately attached to old customs, and that 
it will be difficult to induce them to rise be- 
fore noon, consequently my discovery can be of 
little use ; I answer, Nil desperandiwi. I believe 
all who have common sense, as soon as they 
have learnt from this paper that it is day-light 
when the sun rises, will contrive to rise with him ; 
and, to compel the rest, I would propose the 
following regulations : 

First. Let a tax be laid of a louis per window, 
on every window that is provided with shutters 
to keep out the light of the sun. 

Second. Let the same salutary operation of 
police be made use of to prevent our burning 
candles, that inclined us last winter to be more 
oeconomicai in burning wood ; that is, let guards 
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'be placed m the shops of the wax and tallow^ 
chandlers, and no family be permitted to be sup^* 
plied with more than one pound of candles per 
week. 

Third* Let guards be posted to stop all the 
coaches, &c. that would pass the streets after 
sun-set, except those of physicians^ surgeons and 
midwives* 

Fourth. Every morning, as soon as the sun 
rises, let all the bells in every church be set ring- 
ing ; and if that is not sufficient, let cannon be 
fired in every street, and wake the sluggards ef»' 
fectually, and make them open their eyes to see 
their true interest. 

All the difficulty will be In the firstlwo or three 
days ; after which the reformation will be as nat- 
ural and as easy as the present irregularity : for, 
ce rC est que le premier pas qui coute- Oblige a 
man to rise at four in the morning, and it is 
more than probable he shall go willingly to bed 
at eight in the evening f and, having had eight 
hours sleep, he* will rise more willingly at four 
the morning following. But this sum of ninety* 
six millions and seventy -five thousand livres is 
not the whole of what may be saved by my ceco* 
Domical project.^ You may observe, that I have 
calculated upon only one half of the year, and 
much may be saved in the other, though the days 
are shorter. Besides, the immense stock of wax 
and tallow left unconsumed during the summer, 
will probably make candles much cheaper for 
the ensuing winter, and continue cheaper as tone 
as. the proposed reformation shall be su^orMol 

,1>2 
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For the great benefit of this discovery, thus 
freely communicated and bestowed by me on the 
public, I demand neither place, pension, exclu- 
sive privilege, nor any other reward whatever, 
I expect only to have the honor of it. And yet 
I know there are little envious minds who will, 
as usual, deny me this, and say that my inven- 
tion was known to the ancients, and perhaps 
they may bring passages out of the old books in 
proof of it. I will not dispute with these people 
that the ancients knew not the sun would rise 
at certain hours ; they possibly had, as we have, 
almanacks that predicted it : but it does not fol- 
low from thence that they knew he gave light as 
soon as he rose. This is what I ^claim as my dis- 
covery. If the ancients knew it, it must have 
long since been forgotten, for it certainly was 
unknown to the moderns, at least to the Paris- 
ians ; which to prove, I need use but one plain 
simple argument. They are as well instructed, 
judicious, and prudent a people as exist any where 
in the world, all professing, like myself, to be 
lovers of oeconomy ; and, from the many heavy 
taxes required from them by the necessities of 
the'state, have surely reason ta be oeconomical. 
I say it is impossible that so sensible ^ people, 
tinder such circumstances, should have lived so 
Jong by the smoky, unwholesome, and enor- 
mously expensive light of candles, if they had 
really known that they might have had as much 
pure light of the sun for nothing. I am, &c. 

AnABONNE. 
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DN MODERN INNOVATIONS IN THE ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE, AND IN PRINTING. 

To Noah W£BSTJER,y«A?. Esq. at Hartford^ 

Pluladelpliia,' Dec. 26, 1/89. 
DEAR SIR, 

I RECEIVED, some time since, your Disser^ 
'ations on the English Language. ' It is an excel- 
ent work, and will be greatly useful in turning 
he thoughts of our countrymen to correct writ- 
ng. Please to accept ray thanks for it, as well 
IS for the great honour you have done me in its 
dedication. I ought to have made this acknowl. 
sdgment sooner, but much indisposition prevent- 
ed me. 

I cannot but applaud your zc^al for preserving 
the purity of our language both in its expression 
and pronunciation, and in correcting the popular 
errors, several of pur states are continually fall- 
ing into with respect to both. Give me leave 
to mention some of them, though possibly they 
may already have occurred to you. I wish, 
however, that in some future publication of yours 
you would seta discountenancing mark upon 
them. The iSrst I remember, is the word tm" 
proved* When I left New-England in the year 
1723, this word had never been used among us, 
as far as I kn'ow, but in the sense oi amelioratedy 
or made better^ except once in a very old book 
of Dr. Mather's, entitled. Remarkable Provident 
ces. As that man wrote a very obscure hand, I 
jemember that when I read that word in his book, 
ixsed instead of the word employed^ I conjectured 
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that it was an error of the printer, who had mi*, 
taken a short / in the writing for an r, and a y 
with too short a tail for a v^ whereby employed 
was converted into improved ; but when I re- 
turned to Boston in 1733, I found this change 
had obtained favour, and was then become com- 
mon ; for I met with it often in perusing the 
newspapers, where it frequently made an appear- 
ance rather ridiculous* Such, for instance, as 
the advertisement of a country house to be sold, 
which had been many years improved as a tav- 
wn ; and in the character of a deceased country 
gentleman, that he had been, for more than thir- 
ty years, improved as a justice of the peace. This 
use of the word improve is peculiar to New-Eng- 
Jand, and not to be met with « among afiy other 
speakers of English, either on this or the other 
side of the water. 

During my late absence in France, I find that 
several other new words have been introduced 
into our parliamentary language. For example^ 
I find a verb formed from the substantive notice* 
I should not have noticed this^ were it not that the 
gentleman^ Isfc. Also another verb, from the sul> 
st^ntive advocate ; The gentleman who advocates, 
^r who haszAyocaXei that motion^ tffc* Another 
from the substantive progress j the most awkward 
and abominable of the three : The committee hav^ 
ing progressed, resolved to adjourn. The word 
9ppotedy though not a new word, I find used* in a 
new maimer, z^^The gentlemen who are opposed 
to this measure J to which I have also myself alwayr 
:!&^n opposed. If you should happen to be of 
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my opinion with respect to these innovations^ 
you will use your authority in reprobating them. 
.1 The Latin language, long the vehicle used in 
distributing knowledge among the different na- 
tions of Europe, is daily more and more neglect- 
ed ; and one of the modern tongues, viz. French, 
seem in point of universality, to have supplied its 
place, it is spoken in all the courts of Europe j 
and most of the literati, those even who do not 
speak it, have acquired knowledge of it, to ena- 
ble them easily to read the books that are writ- 
ten in it. This gives a considerable advantage 
to that nation. It enables its authors to incul- 
cate and spread through other nations, such sen- 
timents and opinions, on important points, as are 
most conducive to its interests, or which may 
contribute to its reputation, by promoting the 
common interests of mankind. It is, pernaps^ 
owing to its being written in French, that Vol- 
taire's Treatise on Toleration has had so sudden 
land so great an effect on the bigotry of Europe, 
as almost entirely to disarm it* The general use 
of the French language has likewise a very advan- 
tageous effect on the profits of the bookselling 
branch of commerce, it being w^U known, that 
the more copies can be sold that are struck off 
from one composition of types, the profits in- 
crease in a much greater proportion than they 
do in making a greater number of pieces in any 
other kind of manufacture. And at present 
there is no capital town in Europe without a 
French bookseller's shop corresponding with Pa- 
ris. Our English bids fair to^ obtaia the secoiKl 
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place. The great body of excellent printe 
nions in our language, and the freedom o 
writings on political subjects, have indut 
great number of divines of different secti 
nations, as well as gentlemen concerned in j 
affairs to study it, so far at least as to n 
And if we were to endeavour the faciliiati 
progress, the study of our tongue might be 
much more general. Those who have emp 
some part of their time in learning a nev^ 
guage, must have frequently observed, that 
their acquaintance with it was imperfect, di 
ties, small in themselves, operated as great 
in obstructing their progress. A book, fc 
ample, ill printed, or a pronunciation in spe 
not well articulated-^ would render a senten< 
intelligible, which from a clear print, or 
tinct speaker, would have been immediately 
prehended. If therefore, we would hav 
ienefit of seeing our language more gem 
known among mankind, we should endeavc 
remove all the difficulties, however small 
discourage the learning of it. But 1 am 
to observe, that of late years, those diffici 
instead of being diminished, have been augi 
ed. 

In examining the English books that 
printed between the restoration and the accve 
'^ >rr*nf^ the Second, we may observe, th 

we 'imitat^ "^^'^ ^^8"*^ ^"*^ * <=^P' V^^' !!? ^ 

This was t# °"'" niotner tongue, the Ger 

were not \^°*"^ particularly useful to those 

'ell acquainted with the English, 
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being such a prodigious number of our words 
that are both , verbs and substantives, and spelt 
in the same manner, though often accented dif- 
ferently in pronunciation. This method has, by 
the fancy of printers, of late years, been entirely 
laid aside; from aa idea, that suppressing the 
capitals shews the character to greater advantage ; 
those letters, prominent above the line, disturbing 
its even, regular appearance. The effect of this 
change is so considerable, that a learned man in 
France, who used to read our books, though not 
perfectly acquainted with our language, in con- 
versation with me on the subject of our authors, 
attributed the greater obscurity he found in our 
modern books, compared with those written in 
the period above mentioned, to change of style 
for the worse in our writers ; of which mistake 
I convinced him, by marking for him each sub- 
stantive with a capital in a paragraph, which he 
then easily understood, though before he could 
not comprehend it. This shews the inconven- 
ience of that pretended improvement. 

From the same fondness for an uniform and 
even appearance of characters in the line, the 
printers have of latg banished also the Italic types, 
m which words of importance to be attended to 
in the sense of the sentence, and words on which 
an emphasis should be put in reading, used to be 
printed. And lately another fancy has induced 
other printers to use the round s instead of the 
Ipng one, which formerly served well to distin- 
guish a word readily by its varied apft^rance. 
Certainly the omitting this prominent letteV makes 
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a line appear more even, but renders it less im< 
mediately legible j as the paring of all men'i 
noses might smooth and level their faces, bu 
would render their physiognomies less distin 
guishable. Add to all these improvements back 
wards, another modern fancy, that grey printinj 
is more beautiful than black. Hence the Eng 
lish new books are printed in so dim a charac 
ter, as to be read with difficulty by old eyes, un 
less in i very strong light, and with good glasses 
Whoever compares a volume of the Gentleman'j 
Magazine, printed between the years 1731 anc 
1 74Q, with one of those printed within the las 
ten years, will be convinced of the much greater 
degree of perspicuity given by black than by the 
grey. Lord Chesterfield pleasantly remarket 
this difference to Faulkener, 'the printer of th< 
Dublin Journal, who was vainly making encom 
iums on his own paper, as the most complete 
of any in the world. ** But Mr. Faulkener,' 
says my lord, " don't you think it might be stil 
farther improved, by using paper and ink noi 
quite so near of a coloun" — For all these rea 
sons I cannot but wish that our American print 
ers would, in their, editions, avoid these fanciec 
improvements, and thereby render their worki 
more agreeable to foreigners in Europe, to th< 
great advantage of our bookselling commerce. 

Farther, to be more sensible of the advantage 
of clear and distinct printing, let^us consider th< 
assistance it affords in reading well aloud to ai 
auditory. In so doing, the eye generally slide 
forward three or four words before the voice 
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If the Sight clearly distinguishes what the com- 
ing words are, it gives time to order the modu- 
lation of the voice, to express them properly. 
But if they are obscurely printed, or disguised 
by omitting the capitals and long /'s, or other- 
wise, the reader is apt to modulate wrong, and 
finding he has done so, he is obliged to go back 
and begin the sentence again ; which lessens the 
pleasure of the hearers. This leads me to men- 
tion an old error in our mode of printing. We 
are sensible that when a question is met with in 
the reading, there is a proper variation to be used 
in the management of the voice./ We have, 
therefore, a point, called an interrogation, affixed 
to the question, in order to distinguish it. But 
this is absurdly placed at its end, so that the read- 
er does not discover it tilK he finds that he has 
wrongly modulated his voice, amd is therefore 
obliged to begin again the sentence. To prevent 
this, the Spanish printers, more sensibly, place an 
interrogation at the beginning as well as at the 
end of the question^ We have another error of 
the same kind in printing plays, where some- 
thing often occurs that is marked as spoken aside. 
But the word aside is . placed at the end of the 
speech, when it ought to precede it, as a direc- 
tion to the reader, that, he may govern his voice 
accordingly. The practice of our ladies in meet- 
ing five or six together, to form linie busy par- 
ties, where each is employed ia t.o*:i j a efui work, 
while one reads to thcui, is so cornmcndabie in 
itself, that it deserves the attenrioi; ci authors 

E 
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and printers to make it as pleasing as possible, 
both to the reader and hearers. 

My best wishes attend you, being, with sin* 
cere esteem, ^ Sir^ 

Your most obedient and 
very humble servant, 

B. FRANKLIN. 

JtN ACCOUNT OF THE HIGHEST COURT OF 
JUDICATURE IN PENNSTLVANIA. 

—viz. — 

THE COURT OF THE PRESS. 

Power of this court. 
IT may receive and promulgate accusations of 
all kinds, against all persons and characters 
^mong the citizens of the state, and even against 
all inferior courts ; and may judge, sentence, and 
condemn to infamy, not only private'individuals, 
but public bodies, &c. with or without inquiry 
or hearing, at the court's discretion. 

Whose favour^ or for whose emoluments this court 

is established. 
In favour of about one citizen in five hundred, 
tvho, by education, or practice in scribbling, has 
acquired a tolerable style as to grammar and 
construction, so as to t^ar printing ; or who is 
possessed of a press and a few types. This L 3 
hundredth part of the citizens have the privilege 
of accusing and abusing the other four hundred 
and ninety-nine parts at their pleasure ; or they 
may hire out their pens and press to others» for 
that purpose. 
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Practice of this court. 
It is not governed by arjy of the rules of the 
common courts of law. The accused is allowed 
no grand jury to judge of the truth of the accu- 
sation before it is publicly made ; nor is the name 
of the accuser made known to him ; nor has he. 
an opportunity of confronting the witnesses 
against him, for they are kept in the dark, as in 
the Spanish court of inquisition. Nor is there 
any petty jury of his peers sworn to try the truth 
of the charges. The proceedings are also some« 
times so rapid, that an honest good citizen may 
find himself suddenly and unexpectedly accused, 
and in the same morning judged and condemned, 
and sentence pronounced against him that he is 
a rogue and a villain. Yet if an officer of this 
cdurt receives the slightest check for misconduct 
in this his office, he claims immediately the rights 
of a free citizen by the constitution, and demands 
to know his accuser, to confront the witnesses, 
and to have a fair trial by a jury of his peers. 

. The foundation of its authority • 
It is said to be founded on an article in the 
state constitution, which establishes the liberty 
of- the press — ^a liberty which every Pennsylva- 
nian would fight and die for, though few of us, 
I believe, have distinct ideas of its nature and ex- 
tent. It seems, indeed, somewhat like the liber- 
ty of the press that felons have ; by the common 
law of England before conviction ; that is, to be 
either pressed to death or hanged. If by the 
liberty of the press, were understood merely the 
liberty of discussing the propriety of public 
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measures and political opinions, let us have as 
much of it as you please j but if it means the 
liberty of affronting, calumniating, and defaming 
one another, I, for my part, own myself willing 
to part with my share of it, whenever our legis- 
lators shall please so to alter the law ; and shall 
cheerfully consent to exchange my liberty of 
abusing others, for the privilege of not being 
abused myself. 

By whom this court is commissioned or constituted'^ 
It is not any commission from the supreme 
executive council, who might previously judge 
of the abilities, integrity, knowledge, &c. of the 
persons to be appointed to this great trust of de- 
ciding upon the characters and good fame of the 
citizens : for this court is aboye that council, 
and may accuse, judge, and condemn it at pleas- 
ure. Nor is it hereditary, as is the court of 
dernier resort in the peerage of England, But 
any man who can procure pen, ink> and paper, 
with a press, a few types, and a huge pair of 
blacking balls, may commissionate himsdf, and 
his court is immediately established in the plenary 
possession and exercise of its rights. For if you 
make the least complaint of the judge's conduct^ 
he daubs his blacking balls in your face wherev- 
er he meets you, and besides tearing your private 
character in splinters, marks you out for the odi- 
um of the public, as an enemy to the liberty of 
the press. , 

Of the natural support of this court. 
Its support- is founded in (he depravity qf such. 
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ftiinds as have not been mended by religion, nor 
improved by good education. 

Tliere is a lust in man no charm can tame. 
Of loudly publisliing his neiglibour's shame. 

Hence, 

On eagfles' wings, immortal, scandals fly, 
Wliile virtuous actions are but born and die. 

DRYOEN. 

Whoever feels pain in hearing a good charac- 
ter of his neighbour, will feel a pleasure in the 
reverse. And ojF those who, despairing to rise 
td distinction by their virtues, are happy if oth* 
ers can be depressed to a level with themselves, 
there are a number sufficient in every great town 
to maintain one of these courts by their subscrip- 
tion. A shrewd observer once said, that in 
walking in the streets of a slippery morning, one 
might see where the good-natured people lived, 
by the ashes thrown on the ice before the doors ; 
probably he would have formed a different con- 
jecture of the temper of those whom he might 
» find engaged in such subscriptions. 

Of the checks proper to be established against the 

abuses of power In those courts. 

Hitherto there are none. But since so much 

has been written and published on the federal 

- constitution ; and the necessity of checks, in all 

other parts of good government, has been so 

clearly and learnedly explained, I find myself so 

far enlightened as to suspect some check may be 

proper in this part also ; but I have been at loss 

to imagine any that may not be construed an in* 

fringement of the sacred liberty of the press. 

At length, however, I think I have found coe^ 

e2 
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that, instead of diminishing general liberty, shall 
, augment it ; which is, by restoring to the people 
a species of liberty of which they have been de- 
prived by our laws, I mean the liberty of the 
cudgel ! In the rude state of society prior to the 
existence of laws, if one man gave another ill 
language, the affronted person might return it 
by a box on the ear ; and if repeated, by a good 
drubbing : and this without offending against 
any law ; but now the right of making such re- 
tyrns is denied, and they are punished as breaches 
of the peace, while the right of abusing seems 
to remain in full force ; the laws made against 
it being rendered ineffectual by the liberty of the 
press. 

My proposal then is, to leave the liberty of the 
press untouched, to be exercised in its full ex- 
tent, force, and vigour, but to permit the liberty 
of the cudgel to go with it; part passu. Thus,. 
my fellow-citizens, if an impudent writer at- 
tacks your reputation — dearer perhaps to yoif 
thz^ your life, and puts his name to the charge, 
you may go to him as openly and break bis bead* 
If he conceals himself behind the printer,, and' 
you can nevertheless discover who he isy you 
may in like manner waylay him in the night, at- 
tack him behind, and give him a good drubbing. 
If your adversary hires better writers than him- 
self, to abuse you more effectually, you may hire 
brawny porters, stronger than yourself, to assist 
you in giving him a more effectual drubbing. 
Thus far goes my project, as to private resent- 
ment and retribution. ' But if the public should 
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ever happen to be aflEronted, as it ought to be 
with the conduct of such writers, I would not 
advise proceeding immediately to titese extremi- 
ties, but that we should in moderation content 
ourselves with tarring and feathering, and tossing 
them in a blankets 

If, however, it should be thought that this pro- 
posal of mine may disturb the. public peace, I 
would then humbly recommend to our legislators, 
to take up the consideration of both liberties, that 
of the press, and that of the cudgel ; and by an 
explicit law mark their extent and limits : and 
at .the same tfme that they secure the person of 
a citizen from assaults, they would likewise pro- 
vide for the security of his reputation. 

PAPER : A POEMT. 

SOME wit of old- — ^siich wits of old there were— 
Whose hints show'd meaning whose illusions carcj-. 
By one brave stroke to mark all human kind> 
Call'd clear blank paper ev'ry infant mind. 
When still, as op'ning sense her dictates wrotej 
Fair virtue put a seal, or vice able)!-' 

The thought was happy, pertinent, and true ;: 
Methinks a genius might the plan pursue^ 
I, (can you pardon my presumption ? I)' 
No wit, no genius, yet for once will try. 

Various the papers various wants produce^, 
The wants of fashion, elegance, and use. 
Men are as various: and, if nght I scan, 
£acl\ sort of paper represents some ntan* 

Pray note the fop— half powder and half lace— 
Kice as a band*box were his dwelling-place ; 
He 's the gii/ papxr^ which apart you store. 
And lock from viilgar hands in the 'scrutoi^e*^ 

Mechanics, servants, farmers, and so forEh, 
Are capjfsper^ of inferior worth $ 
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Less priz'd, more useful, for your desk decreed. 
Free to all pens, and prompt at ev'ry need. 

The wretch whom av'rice bids to pinch and spare. 
Starve, cheat, and pilfer, to enrich an heir, 
Is coarse brown paper ; such as pedlars choose 
To wrap up wares, which better men will use. 

Take next the miser's contrast, who destroys 
Health, fame, and fortune, in a round of joys. 
Will any paper match him ? Yes, throughout. 
He 's a true unking paper^ past all doubt. 

The retail politician's anxious thought 
Deems this side always right, and that stark nought ; 
He foams with censure ; with applause he raves — 
A dupe to rumours, and a tool of knaves ; 
He '11 want no type his weakness to proclaim. 
While such a thing as fools-cap has a name. 

The hasty gentleman, whose blood runs high, 
Who picks a quarrel, if you step awry. 
Who can't a jest, or hint, or look endure : 
What 's he ? What ? Touch-paper to be sure. 

What are our poets, take them as they fall. 
Good, bad, rich, poor, much read, not read at all ? 
Them and their works in the same class you Ml find ; 
They are the mere twaste^paper of mankind. 

Observe the maiden, innocently sweet. 
She 's fair ^bite paper^ an unsullied sheet ; • 
On which the hjiippy man whom fate ordains. 
May write his namci and take her for his pains. 

One instance more, and only one I 'II bring ; 
'T is the Great Man who scorns a little thing, 
Whose thoughts, whose deeds, whose maxims are his own, 
Form'd on the feelings of his heart alone : 
True genuine royal-paper is his breast ; 
Of all the kinds most precious, purest, best. 

ON THE ART OF SWIMMING. 

hj^ answer to some enquiries of M. Dubourg^ on 

the subject. 
I AM apprehensive that I shall not be able to 
find leisure for aiaking all the disquisitions and 

• Translator of Dr. Franklin*s works into French. 
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experiments which would be desirable on this 
subject. I must, therefore, content myself with 
a few remarks. 

The specific gravity of some human bodies, in 
comparison to that of water, has been examined 
by M. Robinson, in our Philosophical Transac-> 
tions, volume 50, page 30, for the year 1757» 
He asserts, that fat persons with small bones float 
most easily upon water. 

The diving bell is accurately described in our 
transactions, 

^hen I was a boy, I made two ovat pallets^ 
each about ten inches long, and six broad, with 
a hole for the thumb, in order to retain it fast in 
the palm of my hand. They much resemble a 
painter's pallets. In swimming I pushed the 
edges of these forward, and I struck the water 
with their flat surfaces as I drew them back^ I 
remember I swam faster by means of these pal- 
lets, but they fatigued my wrists. — I also fitted to 
the soles of my feet a kind of sandals ; ^but I was 
not satisfied with them, because I observed that 
the stroke is partly given with the inside of the 
feet and the ancles, and not entirely with the 
soles of the feet. 

We have here waistcoats for swimming, which 
are made of double sail-cloth, with small pieces 
of cork quilted between them. 

I know nothing of the scaphandre of M, de la 
Chapelle. 

I know by experience that it is a great comfort 
to a swimmer, who has a considerable di^. iice 
to go, to turn himself sometimes on his back), 
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and to vary in other respects the means of pro 
curing a progressive motion. 

When he is seized with the cramp in the leg 
die method of driving it away is to give to th 
parts affected a sudden, vigorous^ and violen 
ahock ; which he may do in the air as he swim 
on his back. 

During the great heats of summer there is rn 
danger in bathing, however warm we may be, ij 
rivers which have been thoroughly warmed b; 
the sun. But to throw oneself into cold spriii 
.water, when the body has been heated by exei 
cise in the sun, is an imprudence which ma 
prove fatal. I once knew an instance of fou 
young men, who having worked at harvest in th 
heat of the day, with a view of refreshing there 
selves plunged into a spring of cold water : tw 
died upon the spot, a third the next morning, an< 
the fourth recovered with great difficulty. A co 
pious draught of cold water, in similar circum 
stances, is frequently attended with the sam 
effect in North America. 

The exercise of swimming is one of the mo5 
healthy and agreeable in the world. After ha\ 
ing swam for an hour or two in the evening, on 
; sleieps coolly the whole night, even during th 
most ardent heat of summer. Perhaps the pore 
being cleansed, the insensible perspiration h 
creases and occasions this coolness.— It Is certai 
that much swimming is the means of stopping 
diarrhoea, and even of producing a constipatior 
With respect to those who do not know how t 
swim? or who are affected with a diarrhoea at 
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season ivhich do6s not permit th^m to use that 
exercise, a warm bath, by cleansing and purify- 
ing the skin, is found very salutary, and often 
effects a radical cure. I speak from my own 
experience, frequently repeated, and that of oth* 
ers to whom I have recommended this. 

You will not be displeased if I conclude these 
Imsty remarks by informing you, that as the or- 
dinary method of swimming is reduced to the 
act or rowing with the arms and legs, and is con- 

^j.t| sequently a laborious and fatiguing operation 
when the space of water to be crossed is consid- 
erable ; there is a method in which a swimmer 
may pass with facility, to great distances by means 
of a sail. This discovery I fortunately made by 
accident, and in the following manner. 

When I was a boy I amused myself one day 
with flying a paper kite ; and approaching the 
bank of a pond, which was near a mile broad, I 

iQ |,ded the string to a stake, and the kite ascended 
ito a very considerable height above the pond, 
while I was swimming. In a little time, being 
desirous of amusing myself with my kite, and 
enjoying at the same time the pleasure of swim- 
ming,! returned ; and, loosing from the stake the 
string with the little stick which was fastened to 
it, went again into the water, where I found, that, 
Ifing on my back and holding the stick in my 
hands, I was drawn along the surface of the wa- 
ter in a very agreeable manner. Having then 
j' engaged another boy to carry my clothes round 
the pond, to a place which I pointed out to him on 
the other side, I began to cross the pond witl^ 
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my kite, which carried me quite over without the 
least fatigue, and with the greatest pleasure ima- 
ginable* I was only obliged occasionally to halt 
a little in my course, and resist its progros, when 
it appeared that, by following too quick, I low- 
ered the kite too much ; by doing which occa- 
sionally I made it rise again— I have never since 
that time practised this lingular mode of swim- 
ming, though I think it not impossible to cross 
in this manner from Dover to Calais. The pack- 
et-boat, however, is still preferable. 

NEW MODE OP BATHING. 

EXTRACTS OF LETTERS TO M. DUBOURG. 

Lorrdon, July 28, 1766. 

I GREATLY approve the epithet you give, 
in your letter of the 8th of June, to the new 
method of treating thfe small pox, which you call 
' the tonic or bracing method : I will take occasions 
from it, to mention a practice to which I have ac- 
customed myi^elf. You know the cold bath hasl 
long been in . vogue here as a tonic ; but the 
shock of the cold water has always appeared to 
me, generally speaking, as too violent, and I have 
found it much more agreeable lo my constitution 
to bathe in arcuher tlerocnt, I mean cold air. 
With this view I rise early almost every morning, 
and sit in my chamber, without any clcthes what- 
ever, half an hour or an hour, according to the 
season, either reading or writing, Ihis praCf 
tice is not in the least painful, but on the contra^ 
ry^ ^igretable } and if I return to bed afterwardis, 
Jbe/ore I dres$ my belt, a& ^oiatuta^ Ix^^^eus^I 
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make a "supplement to my night's rest of one or 
^wo hours of the most pleasing sleep that can be 
imagined. I find no ill consequences whatever 
resulting from it, and that at least it does not in- 
jure my health, if it does not in fact contribute 
much to its preservation. — ^I shall therefore call 
it for the future a bracing or tonic bath. 

March 10, irrj. 
I shall not attempt to explain why damp clothes 
occasion colds, rather than wet ones, because I 
doubt the fact : I imagine that neither the one 
nor the other contribute to this eflfect ; and that 
the causes of colds are totally independent of 
wet and even of cold. . I propose writing a short 
paper on this subject, the first leisure moment 
J have at my disposal.— In the mean time I can 
only say, that having some suspicions that the 
It^pmraon notion, which attributes to cold the pro- 
perty of stopping the pores and obstructing per- 
spiration, was ill-founded, I engaged a young 
physician, who is making some experiments with 
Saactorious's balance, to estimate the different 
proportions of his perspiration when remaining 
one hour quite naked, and another warmly 
clothed. lit: puisued the experimentin this at- 
ternate manner for eight hours successively, and 
found his perspiration almost double during those 
liours in which he was naked* 
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OBSERVATIONS on the GENERALLY ] 
VAILING DOCTRINES of LIFE and DEA 

TO THE SAME. 

YOUR observations on the causes of d< 
and the experiments which you propose fo 
calling to life those who appear to have 
killed by lightning, demonstrate equally yci 
gacity and humanity. It appears that the 
trines of life and death, in general, are ye 
little understood. 

A toad, buried in sand, will live, it is 
until the sand becomes petrified ; and then 
ing inclosed in the stone, it may still live fc 
know not how many ages. The facts whic; 
cited in support of this opinion, are too nu 
ous and too circumstantial not to deserve a 
tain degree of criedit. A5 we are accu.Ntora 
see all the animals with which w^areacqua 
eat and drink, it appears to us difficult to 
ceive how a toad can be supported in si 
dungeon. But if we reflect, that the nec< 
of nourishment, which animalis experrem 
their ordinary state, proceeds fi-om the cont 
waste of their substance by perspiration ; ii 
appear less incredible that some animals in i 
pid state, perspiring' lesisbecause-they use;n< 
ercise, should have less heed of aliment*; 
that others, which are covered with seal 
shells, which stop perspiration, such as Ian 
turtles, serpents,- and some species of fish, si 
be able to subsist a considerable time wii 
any nourishment whatever. — A plant, wii 
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flowers, fades and dies immediately, if exposed 
to the air without having its roots immersed ia 
a humid soil, from which it may draw a sufficient 
quantity of moisture, to supply that which ex* 
hales from its substance, and is carried off con- 
tinually by the air. Perhaps, however, if it were 
hurried in quicksilver, it might preserve, for a 
considerable space of time, its vegetable life, its 
smell and colour. If this be the case, it might 
prove a commodious method for transporting 
from distant countries those delicate plants which 
are unable to sustain the inclemency of the weath- 
er at sea, and which require particular care and 
attention. 

I have seen an instance of common flies pre* 
served in a manner somewhat similar. They 
had been drowned in Madeira wine, apparently 
about the time when it was bottled in Virginia, ' 
to be sent to London. At the opening^ of one 
of the bottles at the house of a friend where I 
was, three drowned flies fell into the first glass 
which was filled. Having heard it remarked 
that drowned flies were capable of being revived 
by the rays of the sun, I proposed making the 
experiment upon these. They were therefore 
exposed to the sun, upon a sieve which had been 
m plo y ed to strain them out of the wine. In 
clss than three hours two of them began by de- 
grees to recover life. They commenced by some 
convulsive motions in the thighs, and at length* 
they raised themselves upon their legs, wiped their 
eyes with their forefeet, beat and brushed their 
wings with their hind. feet,, and soon after beg^n 
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to fly, finding themselves in Old England, with- 
out knowing how they cam€ thither. The third 
continued lifeless until sun-set, when, losing all 
hopes of him, he was thrown away. 

I wish it were possible, from this instance, to 
invent a method of embalming drowned persons, 
m such a manner that they might be recalled to 
life at any period, however distant; for having 
a very ardent desire to see and observe the state 
of America^ hundred years hence, I should 
prefer to atffirdinary death, the being immersed 
in a cask of Madeira wine, with a few friends, 
until that -time, then to be recalled to life by the 
sofer warmth of my dear country I But, since,, 
in all probabiHty, we live in an age too early,, 
and too near the infancy of science, to see such 
an art brought in our time to its perfection, L 
must, for the present, content myself with the 
treat, which you are so kind as to promise me,., 
of the resurrection of a fowl or a turkey-cock. 

PRECAUTIONS ft? ^^ used by iho^e who are about- 
io undertake a $£a voyage. 

"WHEN you intend to take a long voyage,, 
nothing is better than to keep it a secret till the 
moment of your departiire. Without this you 
will be continually interrupted and tormented by 
visits from friends and acquaintances, who not 
Only make youT^^e your valuable time, but make 
you forget a thousand things which you wished 
to remember ; so that when you are embarked* 
and fairly at sea, you recollect, with much ua 



easiness, affairs which you have not terminated, 
accounts that you have not settled, and a num- 
ber of things which you proposed to carry with 
you, and which you find the want of every mo- 
ment. Would it not be attended with the best 
consequences to* reform suoh a custom, and to 
suffer a traveller, without deranging him, to- 
make his preparations in quietness, to set apart 
a few days, when these are finished, to take leave 
of his friends, and to receive their good wishes- 
for his happy return ? 

It is not always in one's power to choose a' 
captain ; though great part of the pleasure and' 
happiness of the passage depends upon this 
choice, and though one must for a time be con- 
fined to his company, and be in some me isure' 
under his command. If 'he is a social sensible^ 
man, obliging, and of a good disposition, you' 
will be f?o much the happier. One sometimes* 
'meets with people of this description, but they 
are not common ; however, if yours be not of 
this number, if he be a good seaman-, attentive, 
careful, and active in the management of his ves- 
sel> you may dispense with the rest, for these are 
the most essential qualities. 

Whatever right you may have by your agree-- 
ment with himj to the provisions he has taken* 
on board for the use of the passengers, it is al- 
ways proper to havo some private store, which' 
you may make use of occasionally. You ought^* 
therefore, to provide good water, that of the ship* 
feeing often bad ; but you mupt put it into bot- 
tles, wivhout whidh you cannot expect to pre* 
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serve It sweet. You ought also to carry w^th you 
good tea, ground cojQfee, chocolate, wine of the 
sort you like best, cyder, dried raisins, almonds, 
sugar, capillaire, citrons, rum, eggs dipped in oil, 
portable soup, bread twice baked. With regard 
lo poultry, it is almost useless to carry any with 
you, unless you resolve to undertake the ofEce 
of feeding and fattening them yourse^. With 
the little care which is taken of them on board 
ship, they are almost all sickly, and their flesh 
is as tough as leather. 

All sailors entertain an opinion, which has 
undoubtedly originated formerly from a want of 
water, and when' it has been found necessary to 
be sparing of it, that poultry never know when, 
they have drank enough; and that when water 
is given them at discretion, they generally kill 
themselves by drinking beyond measure. In. 
consequence of this opinion, they gave them .wa* 
ter only once in two days, and even then in small 
quantities: but as they pour this water into 
troughs inclining on one side, which occasions it 
to run to the lower part, it thetice happens that 
they are obliged to mount one upon the back of 
another in order to reach it j and there are som^ 
which cannot even dip their beaks in it. Thus 
continually tantalized, and tormented by* thirst, 
-they are unable to digest theij; food, which is ve- 
ry dry, and they soon fall sick and die. Some ' 
of them are found thus every morning, an4 are 
thrown into the sea ; whilst those which are kill« 
ed for the table are scarcely fit ^to be eaten. To 
remedy this inconvenience, it will be necessary 
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i} divide their troughs into small compartments^ 
;ia such a manner that each of them may be ca- 
pable of containing water ;. but this is seldom or 
never done. . On this account sheep and hogs are 
to be considered as the best frfish provision that 
one can have at sea ;. mutton there being in gen- 
eral very good, and pork excellent.- 

It may happen that some of the provisions ancfe 
stores which I have recommended may become- 
almost useless^ by the care which the captain has 
taken to lay in a proper stock; but in such a case- 
you may dispose of it to relieve the poor passen- 
gers, who,. P^y^S ^^^ ^^^ their passage, are 
Btowed among the common sailors, and have no 
righti..to the captain's provisions, except such 
part of them as is used for feeding the crew. 
These passengers are sometimes sick, melancholy, 
and dejected.; and there are often women and 
children among them, neither of whom have any 
opportunity of procuring those things which I 
bave mentioned, and of whichy perhaps, they 
have the greatest- need. By distributing among 
them a part of your superfluity, you may be of 
the greatest assistance to ihem. You may restore 
their health, save their lives, and in short render 
them happy ; which always afibrds the liveliest 
sensation to a feeling mind. 

The most disagreeable thing atsea is the cook- 
ery ; for there is not, properly speaking j any 
professed cook on boar^. The worst sailor is 
generally chosen for that purpose, who for the 
mpst part is equally dirty. Hence comes the 
proverb used among the English sailors, that- 
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« 

God sends meat, and the devil sends cooks. TH 
however, who have a better opinion of pr 
dence, will think otherwise. Knowing that 
air, and the exercise or motion which they 
ceive from the rolling of the ship, have a v 
derful eflPef t in whetting the appetite, they 
say that providence has given sailors bad cc 
to prevent them from eating too much ; or 
knowing they would have bad cooks, he has 
en them a good appetite to prevent them from 
ing with hunger. However, if you have no ( 
fidence in the»e succours of providence, you i 
yourself, with a lamp and a boiler, by the 1 
of a little spirits of wine, prepare some food, s 
ais soup, hash, &c. A small oven made of 
plate is not a bad piece of furniture ; your 
vant may roast in it a piece of mutton or p( 
If you are ever tempted to eat salt beef, whic 
often very good, you will find that cider is 
best liquor to quench the thirst gefnerally cav 
by salt meat or salt fish. 8ea-biscuit whic 
too hard for the teeth of some people, may 
softened by steeping it ; but bread double-ba 
is the best, for being made of good loaf-bi 
cut into slices, and baked a second time, it re 
ly imbibes water, becomes soft, and is easily 
gested ; it consequently forms excellent noui 
ment ; much superior to that of biscuit, wl 
has not been fermented; 

I must here observe, that this double-ba 
bread was originally the real biscuit prepare 
keep at sea ; for the word biscuit^ in Frei 
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Signifies twice baked.* Pease often boil badly,, 
and do not become soft ; in such a case, by put- 
ting a two-pound shot into the kettle, the rolling 
of the vessel, by.means of this bullet will convert 
the pease into a kind of porridge, like mustard.^ 

Having often seen soup, when put upon the 
table at sea in broad flat dishes, thrown out on 
every side by the rolling of the vessel,, I have 
wished that our tinmen would make our soup» 
basons with divisions or compartments forming 
small plates, proper for containing soup for one 
person only. By this disposition, the soup, m 
an extraordinary roll, would not be thrown out 
of the plate, and would not fall into the breasts 
of those who are at table, and scald them. H^y^ 
ing entertained you with these things of litftle im- 
portance, permit me now to conclude with some 
general reflections upon navigation. 

When navigation is employed only for trans', 
porting necessary provisions from one country,, 
where they abound, to another where they are 
wanting ; when by this it prevents famines, 
which were so frequent and so fatal before it was 
invented and became so common; we cannot 
help considering it as one of those arts which, 
contribute most to the happiness of mankind.—. 
But when it is employed to transport things of 
no utility, or articles merely of luxury, it is then 
uncertain whether the advantages resulting from. 
it are sufficient to counterbalance the misfortunes 
It occasions, by exposing the Kves of so many in- 
^vidualsi upon the vast ocean> And when it. j^ 

* %ti9 deriyed from>i> a^ln^ and cuit baked. 
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used to plunder vessels and transport slaves, it 
is evidently only the dreadful means of increas- 
ing those calamities \i^bich afHlct human nature. 

One is astonished to think on the number of 
vessels and men who are daily exposed in going 
to bring tea from China, coffee froip Arabia, and 
sugar and tobacco from America; all which 
commodities our ancestors lived very well with- 
out. The sugar trade employs nearly a thou- 
sand vessels ; and that of tobacco almost the 
same numbt-r. With regard to the utility of to- 
bacco, little can be said ; and with regard to su- 
gar, how much more meritorious would it be to 
sacrifice the momentary pleasure which we re- 
ceive from drinking it once or twice a day in our 
tea, than to encourage the numberless cruelties 
that are continually exercised in order (o procure 
it us ? 

A celebrated French moralist said, that when 
he considered the wars which we foment in Afri- 
ca to get negroes, the great number who of course 
perish in these wars ; the multitude of those 
wretches who die on their passage, by disease, 
bad air, and bad provisions ; and lastly, how 
many perish by the cruel treatment they meet 
with in a state of slavery ; when he saw a bit of 
sugar, he couid not help imagining it to be cov- 
ered with spots of human blood. But, had he 
added to these considerations, the wars which we 
carry on against one another, to take and retake 
the islands that produce this commodity,he would 
not have seen the sugar simply spotted >vith blood, 
he would have beheld it entirely tinged with it^ 
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These wars make the maritime powers of Eu- 
rope, and the inhabitants of Paris and London, 
pay much dearer for their sugar than those of 
Vienna, though they are almost three hundred 
leagues distant from the sea. A pound of sugar, 
indeed, costs the former not only the price 
which they give for it, but also what they pay in 
taxes, necessary to support those fleets and ar- 
mies which serve to defend and protect the coun- 
tries that produce it. 

ON LUXURY, IDLENESS, AND INDUSTRY. 

From a Utter to Benjamin Vaughn^ Esq.^ written 

in 1784. 
IT is wonderful how preposterously the affairs 
of this world are managed. Naturally one would 
imagine that the interest of a few individuals 
should give way to general interest ; but indi- 
viduals manage their affairs with so much more 
application, industry and address, than the pub- 
lic do theirs, that general interest most common, 
ly gives way to particular. We assemble parlia- 
ments and councils, to have the benefit of their 
collected wisdom ; but we necessarily have, at 
the same time, the inconvenience of their collect- 
ed passions, prejudices, and private interests. 
By the hqlp of these, artful men overpower their 
wisdom, and dupe its possessors ; and if we may 
judge by the acts, arrets, and edicts, all the world 
over, for regulating commerce, an assembly of 
great men is the greatest fool upon earth. 

* Present member of parliament for the borough of, Calne, in 
"Wiltshire, " bctwceir whom and our author there subsisted a very 
close fi'iciKl^hip. 
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I have not yet, indeed, thought of a remedy for 
luxury. I am not sure that in a great state it is 
capable of a remedy ; nor that the evil is in itself 
always so great as it is represented. Suppose we 
include in the definition of luxury all unnecessa- 
ry expense, and then let us consider whether 
laws to prevent such expense are possible to be 
executed in a great country, and whether, if they 
could be executed, our people generally would 
be happier or even richer. Is not the hope of 
being one day able to purchase and enjoy luxu- 
ries, a great spur to labour and industry ? May 
not luxury therefore, produce more than it con- 
sumes, if, withou^ stich a spur, people would be, 
as they are naturally enough inclined to be, lazy 
and indolent ? To this purpose I remember a 
circumstance. The skipper of a shallop, em- 
ployed between Cape- May and Philadelphia, had 
done us some small service, for which he refused 
to be paid. My wife understanding that he had 
a daughter, sent her a present of a new-fashioned 
cap. Three year^^after, this skipper being at 
my house with an old farmer of Cape-May, his 
passenger, he mentioned the cap, and how much 
his daughter had been pleased with it. " But 
(said he) it proved a dear cap to our congrega- 
tion.** — ^' How so ?'* — " When my daughter ap- 
peared with it at meeting, it was so mtith admir- 
ed, that all the girls resolved to get such caps 
from rhiiaiielphia ; and my wife and I computed 
that the whole could not have cost less than an 
hundred pounds."— •" True, (said the farmer) 
but you do not Celt all the story. I think the cap 
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was nevertheless an advantage to us ; for it was 
thq first thing that put our girls upon knitting 
worsted mittens for sale at Philadelphia, that 
they might have wherewithal to buy caps and rib- 
bons thei*e ; and you know that that industry has 
continued, and is likely to continue and increase 
to a much greater value, and answer better pur- 
poses.*' — Upon the whole, I was more reconciled 
to this little piece of luxury, since not only the 
• jgirls were made happier by fine caps, but the 
Philadelphians by the supply of warm mittens. 

In our commercial towns upon the sea-coast, 
fortunes will occasionally be made. Some of 
those who grow rich will be prudent, live with- 
in bound.s, and preserve what they have gained 
for their posterity : others fond of shewing 
their wealth, will be extravagant and ruin them- 
selves. Laws cannot prevent this : and perhaps 
it is not always an evil to the public. \ shilling 
spent idly by a fool, may be picked up by ^ 
wiser person, who knows better what to do with 
it. It is therefore not lost. A vain, silly fel- 
low builds a fine house, furnishes it richly, live$ 
in it expensively, and in a few years ruins him- 
self : bui the masons, carpenters, smiths, and 
other honejit tradesmen, ave been by his em- 
ploy assisted in maintaining and raising their 
families .J the farmer has been paid for his la- 
bour and encouraged, and the estate is now in 
better hands.— In some cases, indeed, cortaiu. 
modes of luxury may be a public evil, in the 
samL; manner ^s it is a private one. If there be 
a nation, for instance, that e.\pOrts its beef 
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and linen, to pay for the importation of claret 
and porter, while a great part of its people live 
upon potatoes, and wear no shirts ; wherein 
does it differ from the sot who lets his family 
starve, and sells his clothes to buy drink ? Our 
American commerce is, I confess, a little ih this 
way. We sell our victuals to the islands for 
rum and sugar ; the substantial necessaries of 
life for superfluities. But we have plenty, and 
live well nevertheless, though, by being soberer, 
we might be richer. 

The vast quantity of forest land we have yet 
to clear and put in order for cultivation, will for 
a long time keep the body of our nation labori- 
ous and frugal. Forming an opinion of our 
people and their manners, by what is seen among 
the inhabitants of the sea-ports, is judging from 
an improper sample* The people of. the trading 
towns may be rich and luxurious, while the 
country possesses all the virtues that tend to 
promote happiness and public prosprerity. Those 
towns are not much regarded by the country ; 
they are hardly considered as an essential part 
of the states ; and the experience of the last war 
has shewn, that their being in possession of the 
enemy did not necessarily draw on the subjec- 
tion of the country; which bravely continued 
to maintain its freedom and independence not- 
withstJtndinff. 

It has been computed by some political . arith* 
metician, that if every man and woman would 
work for four hours each day on something use- 
ful, that labour would produce sufficient to. pro- 
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oure all the necessaries and comforts , of life ; 
want and misery would be banished out of the 
' world, and the rest of the twenty-four hours 
might be leisure and pleasure. 

What occasions then so much want and mis- 
ery ? It is the employment of men and women 
in works that produce neither the necessaries or 
conveniences of life, who, with those that db 
npthirig, consume necessaries raised by the la- 
boriouss • To explain this : 

Thq first elements of wealth are maintained 
,by labour, from the earth and waters. I have 
land, and raise corn. With this, if I feed a fam-^ 
ily that does nothing,' my corn \*ill be consumed, 
and at the end of the year I shall be no richer 
than I was at the beginning, tiut if while I feed 
them, I employ them, some in spinning, othfers 
in making bricks, &c. for building, the value of 
my corn will be arrested and remain with me, 
and at the end of the year we may be all better 
clothed and better lodged. And if, instead of 
employing a man I teed in making Ifincks, I em- 
ploy him in fiddling for me, the corn he eslts is 
gone, and no part of his manufacture remains 
to augment the wealth and convenience of the 
family ; I shall therefore be the poorer for this 
fiddling man, unless the rest of my family work 
more, or eat less, to make up the deficiency he 
occasions. 

Look round the world, and see t;he millions 

employed in doing nothing, or in something that 

.amounts to nothing, when the necessaries and 

conveniences of/ life are in question. What is 
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the bailk of commerce, for which we fight an ({ 
dertroy each other, but the toil of millions for 
superfluities, to the great hazard and loss of ma- 
ny lives, by the constant dangers of the sea ? — 
How much labour is spent in building and fit- 
ting great ships to go to China and Arabia for 
tea and coffee, to the West Indies for sugar, to 
America for tobacco ? These things cannot be 
called the necessaries of life, for our ancestors, 
lived very comfortably without them. 

A question may be asked : Could all these, 
people now employed in raising,, making, or 
catiying superfluities, be subsisted by raising 
necessaries ? I think they might. The world is 
farge, and a gre^ t part of it uncultivated. Ma- 
ny hundred millions of acres in Asia, Africa, 
and America, are still in a forest; and a great 
deal even in Europe. On a hundred acres of 
this forest, a man might become a substantial far- 
mer ; and a hundred thousand men employed in 
clearing each his hundred acres, would hardly 
brighten a spot big enough to be visible from 
the moon, unless with Herschel's telescope ; sa 
vast are the regions still in wood. 

It is however some comfort to reflect, that, 
upon the whole, the quantity of industry and 
prudence among mankind exceeds the quantity 
of idleness and folly. — ^Hence the increase of 
good buildings, farms cultivated, and populous 
cities filled with wealth, all over Europe, which 
a few ages since were only to be found on the 
coasts of the Mediterranean j and this notwith- 
standing the mad wars continually raging, by 
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which are often destroyed in one year the works 
of many years peace. So that we may hope, the 
luxury of a few merchants on the coast will not 
be the ruin of America. 

One reflection more, and I will end this long 
rambling letter. Almost all the parts of our 
bodies require some expense. The feet demand 
shoes ; the legs stockings ; the rest of the body 
clothing ; and the belly a good deal of victuals. 
Our eyes, though exceedingly useful, ask, when 
reasonable, only the cheap assistance of specta-* 
cles, which could not much impair our finances. 
But the eyes of other people are the eyes that 
ruin us. If all but myself were blind, I should 
want neither fine clothes, fine houses, nor fine 
furniture. 



ON THE SLAVE TRADE. 

READING in the newspapers the J^peech of 
Mr. Jackson in Congress, against meddling with 
the affair of slavery, or attempting to mend the 
condition of slaves, it put me in mind of a 
similar speech, made about an hundred years 
since, by Sidi Mehemet Ibrahim, a memoer of 
the Divan of Algiers, which may be seen in Ma^ 
tin's account of his consulship, 168?.- — It was 
against granting ' the petition of the sect called 
Erika or PurhiSy who prayed for the abolition 
of piracy and slavery, as being unjust.— Mr. 
Jackson does not quote it ; perhj^ps he has not - 
seen it. If therefore, *^ome of its reasoning:, are 
to be found in his eloquent sjpeech^ it may onljt; 

a 2 
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shew that men's interests operate, and are opera- 
ted on, with surprising similarity, in all coun*^ 
tries and climates, whenever they are under sim- 
ilar circumstances! The African speech, a9 
translated, is as follows : 

''Alia Bismillah, &c« God is great, and Ma- 
homet is his prophet. 

''Have these Erika considered the consequen- 
ces of granting their petition ? If we cease our 
cruises against the Christians, how shall we be 
furnished with the commodities their countries 
produce, and which are so necessary for us ? If we 
forbear to make slaves of their people, who, in 
this hot climate, are to cultivate our lands ? Who 
are to perform the common labours of our city, 
and of our families ? Must we not then be our 
own slaves ? And is there not more compassion 
and more favour due to us Mussulmen than to 
those Christian dogs ? — We have now above fifty 
thousand slaves in and near Algiers, This num- 
ber, if not kept up by fresh upplies, will soon di« 
min: ;h, and be gradually annihilated. If,then,we - 
cease taking and plundering the infidel ships, and 
making slaves of the seamen and passengers, our 
lands will become of no value, for v s^nt of cultiva- 
tion ; the rents of houses ^n the city wili sink one 
half; nttl the rev nues of -overnment^ arising 
from the ishare of prizes, must be totally destroy- 
ed. — ^And for what? To gratify the whim of a 
whimsiciil sect, who would hiave us not only for- 
bear making more slaves, but even manumit those 
we have. But who is to indemnify thtir masters 
fer the loss } will, the st^te do it f Is our treasuri 
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ry sufficient ? Will the Erika do it ? Can they 
do it ? Or would they, to do what they think 
justice to the slaves, do a greater injustice to the 
owners ? And if we set our slaves free what ia 
to be done with thenv ?. Few of them will return 
to their native countries ; they know too well^ 
the greater hardvships they must there be subject 
to. They will not embrace our holy religion : 
they will. not adopt our manners : our people 
will not pollute themselves by imtermarrying 
with them* Must we maintain them as beggars 
in our streets ? or sufFer our properties to be the 
prey of their pillage ? for men accustomed to 
slavery, will not work for a livelihood, when not 
compelled.-^ And what is there so pitiable in. 
their present conditiun? Were they not slaves 
in their own countries ? Are not Spain, Portu- 
gal, France, and the Italian states, governed by 
despots, who hold all their subjects in slavery^ 
without exception ? Even England treats her 
sailors as slaves, for they are, whenever the gov- 
ernment pleases, seized and confined in ships of 
war, condemned, not only to work, but to fight 
for small wages, or a mere subsistence, not bet- 
ter than our skives are allowed by u«. Is their 
condition then made worse by their falling into 
our hands ?> No ; they have only exchanged one 
slavery for another; and I may say a better: 
for here they are brought into a land where the 
sun of Islami m gives forth its light, and shines 
in full splendour, and they haye an opportunity 
of making tliemselves acquainted with the true 
4pQtrine, and thereby saving their immortal soul$4. 
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Those who, remain at home, have not that hap- 
piness. Sending the slaves home, then, would 
be sending them out of light into darkness. 

*' I repeat the question , what is to be done 
with them ? I have heard it suggested, that they 
may be planted in the wilderness, where there 
is plenty of land for them to subsist on, and 
where they may flourish as a free state. — But 
they are, I doubt, too little disposed to labour 
without compulsion, as well as too ignorant to 
establish good government : and the wild Arabs 
would soon molest and destroy, or again enslave 
them. While serving us, we take care to pro* , 
vide them with every thing ; and they are treat- 
ed with humanity. The labourers in their own 
countries, are, as I am informed, worse fed, 
lodged, and clothed. The condition of most of 
them is therefore already mended, and requires 
no farther improvement. Here their lives are 
in safety. ^ They are not liable to be impressed 
for soldiers, and forced to cut one another's 
Christian throats as in the wars of their own 
countries. If some of the religious mad bigots 
who now tease us with their silly petitions, have, 
in a fit of blind zeal, freed rhejf slaves, it was 
not generosity, it was not humanity that move^ 
them to the action ; it was from the conscious 
burthen of a load of sins, and hope, from the 
supposed merits of so good a work, to be excu- 
sed from damnation. How grpssly are they 
mistaken in imagining slavery to be disavowed 
by the Alcoran ! Are not ibe two precepts, to 
quote no more, ^^ Masters, treat your slaves with 
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kindness — Slaves, serve your masters with cheer* 
fulness and fidelity/* clear proofs to the contra- 
ry ? Nor can the plundering of infidels be in th^t 
sacred book forbidden ; since it is well known 
from it, that God has given the world, and all 
that it contains, to his faithful Mussetmen, wha 
are to enjoy it, of right, as fast as they can con- 
quer it. Let us then hear no more of this de»^ 
testable proposition, the manumission of Chris- 
tian slaves, the adoption of which would be de- 
preciating our lands and houses, and thereby 
depriving so many good citizens of their proper- 
ties, create universal discontent, and provoke 
insurrections, to the endangering of government^ 
and producing general confusion, I have, there- 
fore, no doubt that this wi^e counciF will- prefer 
the comfort and happiness of a whole nation of 
true believers, to the whim of a few Erika, and 
dismiss their petition.** 

The result was, as Martin tells us, that the- 
Divan came to this resolution : *' That the doc- 
trine, that the plundering and enslaving the 
Christians is unjust, is at best problematical ; but 
that it is the interest of this state to continue the 
practice is clear; therefore, let the petition 
be rejected.**- And it was rejected accord- 

ingly- 

And since like motives are apt to produce, ia 
the minds of men, like opinions and resolutions, 
may we not venture to predict, from this ac- 
count, that the petitions to the parliament of 
England for abolishing the slave trade, to say 
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nothing of other legislatures, and the debate; 
upon them will have a similar conclusion. 

HISTORICUS. 

March 22, 1790. 



OBSERVATIONS ON WAR. 

BY the original law of nations, war and ex 
tirpation were the punishment ot injury. Hu 
manizing by degrees^ it admitted slavery instea 
of death: a farther step was the exchangee 
prisoners instead of slavery :: another, to re 
spect more the property, of private person 
under conquest, and be content with acquit 
ed dominion. Why should not this law of na 
tions go on improving ? Ages have intervenei 
between its several steps i But as knowledge o 
late increases rapidly, why. should not thos 
steps be quickened ?. Why should it not b 
agreed to,. as the future law of nations, that ii 
any war hereafter the following description c 
men should be undisturbed, have the protectioi 
of both sides, . and be permitted to follow thei 
employments in security ? viz. 

1. Cultivators of the earth, because they la 
bour for the subsistence of mankind. 

2. Fishermen, for the same reason. 

3. Merchants and traders in unarmed ships 
who accommodate different nations by commu 
nicating and exchanging the necessaries and con 
veniences of life. 

4. Artists and mechanics, inhabiting and work 
ing in open towns. 
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It IS hardly necessary to add, that the hospi- 
tals of enemies should be unmolested — they 
ought to be assisted. It is for the interest of hu- 
manity in general, that the occasions of war and 
the inducements to it, should be diminished. 
If rapine be abolished, one of the encourage- 
ments to war is taken away ; and peace therefore 
more likely to continue and be lasting. 

The practice of robbing merchants on the 
high seas, a remnant of the ancient piracy, though 
it may be • accidentally Beneficial to particular 
persons, is far from being profitable to all en- 
gaged in it, or to the nati8n that authorises it. 
In the beginning of a war some rich ships are 
surpised and taken. This encourages the first 
adventurers to fit out more armed vessels ; and 
many others to do the same. But the enemy at 
the same time become more careful ; arm their 
merchant ships better, and Tender them not ^o 
easy to be taken ; they go also more under the 
protection of convoys. — Thus, while the priva- 
teers to take them are multiplied, the vessels 
subject to be taken, and the chances of profit, 
are diminished : so that many cruises are made, 
wherein the expenses overgo the gains; and, as 
h the case in other lotteries, though particulars 
have got prizes, the mass of adventurers are los- 
ers, the whole expence of fitting out all the pri- 
vateers during a war being much greater than 
\i thfe whole amouilt of goods taken. 

Then there is the national loss of all the la- 
bour of so many men during the time they have 
been employed in robbing ; who besides s^ead 
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what they get in riot, drunkenness and debauch* 
ery ; lose their habits of industry ; arerarely fit 
for any sober business after a peace, and serve 
only to increase the number of Highwaymen and 
house-breakers. Even the undertakers who have 
been fortunate, are, by sudden wealth, led into 
expensive living, the habit of which continues 
wlien the means of supporting it cease, and final- 
ly ruins them : a just puni hment for having 
wantonly and unfeelingly ruined many honest, 
innocent traders and their families, whose sub- 
stance was employed in serving the common in- 
terest of mankind* 

ON THE IMPRESS OF SEAMEN. 

Notes copkdfiom Dr. Franklin's ^M-itin^ in pencil in the margin of • 
Judge Foster's celebrated argument in favour of the Impress- ' 
ING OF Seamen, (puhlislied in the f)Uo edition of his works ) 

JUDGE FOSTER, p. 158. "Every man." 
— ^The conclusion here from the vjhole io a part^ 
does not seem to be good logic. If the alphabet 
should say, let us all fight for the defence of the 
whole ; that is equal, and may therefore be just. 
But if they should say, let A, B, C, and D, go 
out and fight for us, while we stay at home and 
sleep in whole skins ; that is not equal, and 
therefore cannot be just. 

lb. " Employ.** — If you please. The word 
signifies ^^gaging a man to wok for me, by of- 
fering him uch wages as are f.ufficient to induce 
him to prefer my service. Thi^; is very difff rent 
from compelling him to work on such terms as 
1 think proper. 
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lb. " This setvioe and employment, &c." — 
These are f^lse facts. His employments and 
service are not the same— Under the merchant 
he goes in an unarmed vessel, not obliged to 
fight, but to transport merchandize. In the 
king's service he is obliged to fight, and to haz- 
ard all the dangers of battle. Sickness on board 
the king's ships is also more common and more 
mortal. The merchant's service too he can quit 
at the end of the voyage ; not the king's. Also, 
the merchant's wages are much higher. 

lb. ''I am very sensible, &c."— Here are 
two things put in comparison that are not com- 
parable : viz. injury to seamen, and inconven- 
ience to trade. Inconvenience to the whole 
trade of a nation will not justify injustice to a 
single seaman. If the trade would suffer with- 
out his service, it is able and ought to be wil- 
ling to offer him such wages as may induce him 
to afford his service voluntarily. 

Page 1 59. " Private mischief must be borne 
/with patience, for preventing a national calami- 
ty.'* — Where is this maxim in law and good 
policy to be found ? And how can that be a 
maxim which i.s not consistent with common 
sense ? If the maxim had been, that private mis- 
chiefs, which prevent a nayonal calamity, ought 
to be generously compensated by the nation, one 
might understand it : but that such private mis- 
chiefs are only to be borne with patience, is ab- 
surd ! 

lb. " The expedient, &c. And, &c." (Par- 
agraphs 2 and 3.) — Twenty ineffectual or incon- 

H 
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convenient schemes will not justify one that is 
unjust. 

lb. " Upon the foot of, &c." — Your reason- 
ing, indeed, like a lie, stands but upon one foot ; 
truth upon two. 

Page 160. " Full wages.*' — Probably the 
same they had in the merchant's service. 

Page 174. « I hardly admit, &c.'' (Para- 
graph 5.) — When this author speaks of impress- 
ing, page 158, he diminishes the horror of the 
practice as much as possible, by presenting to 
the mind one sailor only suffering hardship (as 
he tenderly calls it) in some particular cases only : 
and he places against this private mischief the 
inconvenience to the trade of the kingdom. But 
if, as he supposes is often the case, the sailor 
who is pressed, and obliged to serve for the de- 
fence of trade, at the rate of twenty- five shillings 
a month, could get three pounds fifteen shillings 
in the merchant's service, you take from him 
fifty shillings a month ; and if you have a 100.^000 
in your service, you rob this honest industrious 
part of society, and their poor famiJies, of 
250,0001. per month, or three millions a year, 
and 9X the same time oblige them to hazard their 
lives in fighting for the defence of your trade ; 
to the defence of whiph all ought indeed to con- 
tribute (and sailors among the rest) in propor- 
tion to their profits by it j but this three millions 
is more than their share, if they did not pay with 
their persons \ but when you force that, me- 
thinks you should excuse the other. 

But it may be said, to give the king's seamen 
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merchant's wages would cost the nation too 
much,and call for more taxes. The question then 
will amount to this : whether it be just in a com* 
munity, that the richer part should compel the 
poorer to fight in defence of them and their 
properties, for such wages as they think fit to 
allow, and punish them if they refuse ? Our au^ 
thor tells us that it is " legaL'^ I have not law 
enough to dispute his authorities, but I cannot 
persuade myself that it is equitable. I will> 
however, own for the present^, that it may be 
lawful when, necessary ; but then I contend that 
it may be used so as to produce the same good 
eflfects — the public security ^ without, doing so 
much intolerable injustice as attends the impress- 
ing common seamen. In order to be better, un- 
derstood, I would premise two things; First, 
that voluntary seamen may be had for the ser- 
vice, if they were sufficiently paid. The proof 
is, that to serve in the same ship, and incur 
the same danger, you have no occasion to 
• impress captains, lieutenants, second lieutenants, 
midshipmen, pursers, nor many other officers. 
Why, but that the profits of their places, or the 
emoluments expected, are sufficient induce- 
ments ? The business then is, to find money, by 
. impresising, sufficient to make the sailors all voU 
unteers, as well as their officers ; and this with- 
out any fresh burthen upon trade. The second 
of my premises is, that twenty-five shillings a 
month, with his share of salt beef, pork, and 
pease pudding, being found sufficient for the 
subsistence pf a hard working seamen, it will 
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certainly be so for a sedentary scholar or gentler- 
man. I would 'then propose to form a treasury, 
out of which encouragements to seamen should 
be paid. To fill this treasury, I would impress 
a number of civil officers, who at present have 
great salaries, oblige them to serve in their re- 
spective offices for twenty-five shillings a month, 
with their shares of mess provisions, and throw 
the rest of their salaries into the seamen's treasu- 
ry. If such a press- warrant wer€ given me to 
execute, the first I would press shouW be a Re- 
corder of Bribtol, or a Mr. Justice \Foster, because 
I might have need of his edifying example, ta 
show how much impressing ought to be borne 
with ; for he would certainly find, that though 
to be reduced to twenty-five shillings a month- 
might be a private mischiefs yet that, agreeably 
to his maxim of law and good policy, it ought 
io he borne with patience^ for preventing a nation- 
al calamity. Then I would press the rest of the 
judges ; and, opening the red book, I would 
press every civil officer of government from 50l. 
a year salary, up to 50,0001. which would throw 
an immense sum into our treasury ; and these 
gentlemen could not complain, since they would 
receive twenty-five shillings a month, and their 
rations : and this without being obliged to fight. 
Lastly, I think I would impress * * * * 
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ON THE CRIMINAL LAWS, AND THE PRAC- 
TICE OF PRIVATEERING. 

Letter to Benjamin Vaughan^ Esq. 

March 14th, 17^. 
MY DEAR FRIEND. 

AMONG the pamphlets you lately sent mei- 
was one entitled, Thoughts on Executive Justice. 
In return for that, I send you one on the same 
subject. Observations concernant /' Execution de 
r Article II. de la Declaration sur h Vol. They 
are both addressed to the judges, and written, 
as you will see, in a very diflferent spirit;. The 
English author is for hanging all thieves. The- 
Frenchman is, for proportioning punishments to 
offences. « i 

If we really believe, as we profess to believe,: 
that the law of Moses was the law of God, the 
dictates of divine wisdom, infinitely superior to 
human ; on what principles do we ordain death 
as the punishment of an offence, which according 
to that law, was only to be punished by a resti- 
tution of fourfold ? — To put a man to death for 
an offi::nce which does not deserve death, is it 
not a murder ? And as the French writer says, 
Doit'On pueir un delit contre la societe far un crime" 
centre la nature ? 

Superfluvius prnperty i< the creature of society. 
Simple and mild laws were sufficient to guard 
the propeny that was merely necessary. The 
8avage*s bow, his hatchet, and his coat of skins,. 
were sufficiently secured, without law, by the fegi^ 

G 2: 
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of personal resentment and retaliation. When, 
by virtire of the first laws, part of the society ac- 
cumulated wealth, and grew powerful, they en- 
acted others more severe, and would protect 
their property at the expense of humanity. This 
was abusing their power, and commencing a ty- 
ranny. If a savage, before he entered into soci- 
ety, bad been told — " Your neighbour by this 
means, may become owner of an hundred deer ; 
but if your brother, or your son, or yourself, 
having no deer of your own, and being hungry, 
should kill one, an infamous death must be the 
consequence :" he would probably have prefer- 
sred his libjerty, and his common right of killing 
any deer, to all the advantages of society that 
might be proposed to him. 

That it is better a hundred guilty persons^ 
should escape, than that one innocent person 
should suffer^ is a maxim that has been long and 
generally approved ; never, (hat 1 know of, con*- 
trovierted. Even the sanguinary author of the 
thoughts agrees to it, adding well, " that the very 
thought of injured innocence, and much more 
that of suffering innocence, must awaken all our 
tenderesc and most compassionate feelings, and 
at the same time raise our highest indignation 
against the instruments of it^ But," he adds, 
** there h no danger of either from a strict adhe- 
rence to the laws." — Really !-^Is it then impos- 
sible to make an unjust law ? and if the law itself 
be unjust, may it not be the very '* instrument'* 
which ought *' to raise the author's, and every 
l^ody's highest indigiutcion V' I see^ in the lasti 
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newspapers from London^ that a woman is capi« 
tally convicted at the Old Baily^ for privately 
stealing out of a shop some gauze, value four* 
teen shillings and three-pence : Is there any 
proportion between the injury done by a theftj 
value fourteen shillings and three- pence, and the 
punishment of a human creature by death on a 

gibbet ? Might not that woman, by her labour,, 
ave made the reparation ordained by God, in 
paying fourfold ? Is not all punishment inflicted" 
beyond the merit of the offence, so much punish-^ 
ment of innocence ? In this light, how vast is the 
annual quantity, of not only injured but suffering 
kinocence, in almost all the civilized states ot 
Europe ! 

But it seems to have been thought that thiS: 
kind of innocence may be punished by way of 
preventing crimes. I have read indeed of a cru- 
el Turk in Barbary, who, whenever he bought- 
a new Christian slave, ordered him immediately 
to be hung up by the legs, and to receive a hun- 
dred blows of a cudgel on the soles of his feet, 
that the severe- sense of the punishment, and fear 
of incurring it thereafter, might prevent the 
faults that should merit it* Our author himself 
would hardly approve entirely of this Turk's 
eonduct in the government of slaves ; and yet 
he appeiars to recommend something like it for 
the government of English subjects, when he 
applauc^ the reply of judge Barnet to the con- 
vict horse-stealer ; who bt ing asked what he 
had to fay why judgment ol death should not. 
pass against him, and answered that it was bard. 
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to hang a man for only stealing a horse, was told 
by the judge, " man, thou art not to be hanged 
only for stealing a horse, but that horses may 
not be stolen." The man's answer, if candidly 
examined^ will, I imagine, appear reasonable, 
as being founded on the eterpal principle of jus- 
tice and equity, that punishments should be pro- 
portioned to offences, and the judge's reply bru- 
tal and unreasonable, though the writer wishes 
all judges to carry it with them whenever they 
go to the circuit, and to bear it in their minds, 
as containing a wise reason for all the penal 
statutes which they are called upon to put ia 
executioa It at once illustrates (says he) the 
true grounds and reasons of all capital punish- 
ments whatsoever, namely, that every man's- 
property, as well a his life, may be held sacred 
and inviolate.*^ Is there then no difference m 
value between property and life ? If I think it 
right that the crime of murder should be pun- 
i$h d with death, not only as an equal punish* 
ment of the crime, but to prevent other murders, 
does it follow that I must approve of the same 
punishment f<^r a little invasion on my property, 
by theft ? If I am- not myself so barbarous, sa 
bloody minded, and revengeful, as to kill a fel- 
low creature for stealing from me fourteen shill- 
ing*^ and three-peace, how can I approve of a 
law that does it ? Montesquieu, who wa& himself 
a judge, endeavours to. impress other maxims^. 
He must have known what humane judges feet 
on ^uch c^ccasiins, and what the effects ^ those 
feelings : and,. so far from, thinking that severe: 
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9nd excessive punishments prevent crimeir, he as- 
serts, as quoted by our French writer, that 
L* atrocity d€s hix en empeche P execution. 
Lorsque la peine est sans mesure^^ on est sou*^ 

vent oblige de lut preferer 1* impunite. 

*' La cause des tous les pelachemens vient de 
** /' impunite des crimes^ ei non de la moderation: 
^^ des peines.^^ 

It is said by those who know Europe general- 
fy, that there are more thefts committed and 
punished annually in England than in all the 
other nations put together. If this be- so, there 
must be a cause or causes for such depravity ia 
our common people. May not one be the defi- 
ciency of justice and morality in our national 
'government, manifested in our oppressive con* 
duct to subjects, and unjust wars on our neigh-^ 
bours ? View the long persisted in, unjust, mo- 
nopolizing treatment of Ireland, at length ac- 
knowledged ! View the plundering government 
e^rcised by our merchants in the Indies ; the 
confiscating war made upon the American colo- 
nies ; and, to say nothing of those upon France 
and Spain, view the late war upon Holland, which 
was . seen by impartial Europe in no other Ught 
than that of a war of rapine and pillage ; the 
hopes of an immense and easy prey being its on- 
ly apparent, and probably its true and real mo- 
tive and encouragement. Justice is as strictly 
due between neighbour nations as betweea neigh- 
bour citizens. A highwayman is as much a rob- 
ber when he plunders in»a gang, as when single ; 
^nd a nation that makes an unjust war is only a 
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great gan^. Aftei* employing your people m 
robbing the Dutch, is it strange that, being out 
of that employ by peace, they still continue rob- 
bing, and rob one another ? PJ^aterie, as the 
French call it, or privateering is the universal 
bent of the English nation, at home and abroad, 
wherever settled. No less than seven hundred 
privateers were, it is said, commissioned in the 
last war ! These were fitted out by merchants, to 
prey upon other merchants, who have never 
done them any injul-y.^ Is there probably any 
one of those privateering merchants of London, 
who were so ready to rob the merchants of Am- 
sterdam, that would not as readily plunder an- 
other London merchant of the next street, if he 
could do it with the same impunity I The avidity,, 
the alieni appetens is the same \ it is the fear alone 
of the gallows that makes the diflference.. How 
then can a nation, which, among the hoaestest 
of its people, has so many thieves by inclination, 
and whose government encouraged and comniis- 
sioned no less than seven hundred gangs of rob* 
bers ; how can such a nation have the face to 
condemn the crime in individuals, and hang up 
twenty of them in a morning ! It naturally puts 
one in mind of a Newgate anecdote ; One of the 
prisoners complained, that in the night somebody 
had taken his buckles out of his shoes. *' What 
the devil !'* says another, " have we then thieves 
amongst us ? It must not be suffered. Let us 
search oul the rogue, and pump him to death." 
There is, however, one late instance of au 
English merchant who will not profit by such 
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iri-gotten gain. He "was, it seems, part owner of 
a ship, which the other owners thought fit to 
employ as a letter of marque, and which took a 
number of French prizes. The booty being 
shared, he has now an agent here enquiring, by 
an advertisement in the Gazette, for those who 
suffered the loss, in order to make them, as far 
. as in him lies, restitution. This conscientious 
man is a Quaker. The Scotch presbyterians 
were formerly as tender ; for there is still extant 
an ordinance of the town of Edinburgh, made 
soon after the reformation, '^forbidding the pur- 
chase of prize goods, under pain of losing the 
freedom of the burgh for ever, with other pun- 
ishments at the will of the, magistrate ; the prac- 
tice of making prizes being contrary to a good 
conscience, and the rule of treating Christian 
brethren as we would wish to be treated ; and 
such goods are not to be sold by any godly men 
within this burgh.^^ The race of these godly 
men in Scotland is probably extinct, or their prin- 
ciples abandoned, since, as far as that nation had 
a hand in promoting the war against the colonies, 
prizes and confiscations are believed to have 
been a considerable motive. 

It has been for some time a generally-received 
opinion, that a military man is not to enquire 
whether a war be just or unjust ; he is to exe- 
cute his orders. All princes who are disposed 
to become tyrants, must probably approve of this 
opinion, and be willing to establitih it ; but i it 
not a dangerous one ? since, on that principle, if 
the tyrant commands his army to attack and 
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destroy, not only an unoffending neighbour na- 
tion, but even his own subjects, the army is 
bound to obey. A negro slave, in our colonies, 
being commanded by nis master to rob or mur- 
der a neighbour, or do any other immoral act, 
may refuse ; and the magistrate will protect him 
in his refusal. The slavery then of a soldier is 
worse than that of a negro ! A conscientious' 
officer if not restrained J^y the apprehension of 
its being imputed to another cause, may Indeed 
resign rather than be employed in an unjust war,- 
but the private men are slaves for life, and they' 
are perhaps incapable of judging for themselves. 
We can only lament their fate, and still more 
that of a sailor, who is often dragged by force . 
from his honest occupation, and compelled to 
imbrue his hands in perhaps innocent Blood. 
But methinks it well behoves merchants (men 
more enlightened by their education, and per- 
fectly frjee from any such force or obligation) to 
consider well of the justice of a war, before they 
voluntarily engage a gang of ruffians to attack 
their fellow merchants of a neighbouring nation, 
to plunder them of their property, and perhaps ; 
ruin them and their families, if they yield it ; or, 
to wound, maim, and murder them, if they at- 
tempt to defend it. Yet these things are done 
by Christian merchants, whether a war be just 
or unjust : and it can hardly be just on both sides. 
They are done by English and American mer- 
chants, who, nevertheless, complain of private 
iheft, and hp.ng hy dozens the thieves they have, 
taught by their own example. 
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It is high time, for the sake of humanity, that 
I stop were put to this enormity. The United 
States of America, though better situated than 
my European nation to make profit by priva- 
eering, (most of the trade of Europe, with the 
West-Indies jpasslng before tb?ir. doors,) are, as 
'ar as in them lies, endeavorin'^t^fe^olisij:^ t 
practice, by offering, liiviJ.l Jtheir t^eatFe^^nSpiflt^ 
)ther powers, an article, engaging solemnly, that,.f -^ . 
n case of futnre war, no privateer shall be cont- 
nissioned on either side; and that unarmed 
merchant ships, on both sides, shall pursue their 
voyages unmolested.* This will be a happy 

* Tills offer having been accepted by Uie late king of Prussia, a 
Teaty of amity and commerce was concluded between tliat Mon- 
irch and tlie United States, containing the following humane, phi- 
lantliropic article ; in tlie formation ot wliich Dr. Franklin, as one of 
the American plenipotentiaries, was principally conceniixl, \iz. 

ARTICLE XXIII. 

If war should arise between the two contracting parties, the 
merchants of either country, then residing in tlie oflier, shall be 
illowed to rem^ nine mentlis to collect their debts, and settle 
their affairs, and may depart freely, carrying off ajl their eHects 
without molestation or hifidrauce ; and aj[l women and cliildren, 
Bcholars of every faculty, cultivators of the earth, artisans, manu- 
'actureis, and fishermen unarmed and inhabiting mifortified towns, 
villages and places, and in general all others whose occupations are 
for the common subsistence and benefit of mankind, shall be allow- 
sd to continue their respective employments, ajid shall not be mo- 
lested in their persons, nor shall their houses or goods be burnt, 
or otherwise destroyed, r.or their fields wasted, by the armed force 
of the <yiemy into whose power, by the events of war, they may 
happen to fall, but if any thing is necessary to be taken from them 
for the use of such armed force, the^same shall be paid for at a 
reasonable price. And aU merchants and trading vessels employed 
in exchanging the products of different places, and thereby render- 
ing tlie necessaries, conveniences, and comforts of hiunan life more 
easy to be obtained, and more general, shall be allowed to pass 
Free and unmolested ; and neither of the conti-acting powers shall 
grant or issue any commission to any private armed vessels em- 
powering them to take or desti'oy such trading vessels, or interrupt 
such commerce 

I 
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improvement of the law of nations. The humane 
and the just cannot but wish general success to 
the proposition. 

With unchangeable esteem and affection, 

I am, my dear friend. 

Ever yours. 



REMARKS CONCERNING THE SAVAGES OF 

NORTH^AMERICA. 

SAVAGES we call them, because their man- 
ners differ from ours, which we think the pjer- 
fection of civility ; they think the same of theirs. 

Perhaps, if we could examine the manners of 
different nations with impartiality, we should 
find no people so rude as to be without any rules 
of politeness \ nor any so polite as not to have 
some remains of rudeness. 

The Indian men, when young, are hunters 
and warriors j when old, counsellors ; lor all 
their government is by the counsel or advice of 
sages \ there is no force, there are no prisons, no 
officers to compel obedience, or' inflict punish- 
ment. Hence they generally study oratory ; 
the best speaker having the most influence. The 
Indian women till the ground, dress the food, 
nurse and bring up the children, and preserve 
and hand down to posterity the memory of pub- 
lic transactions. These employments of men 
and women are accounted natural and honorable. 
Having few artfficial wants, they have abundance 
of leisure for improvement by conversation. 
Our laborious manner of life, compared with 
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theirs, they esteem slaTish and base ; and the 
learning oji which we value ourselves they re- 
gard as frivolous and useless. An instance of 
this occurred at the treaty of Lancaster, in Penn- 
sylvania, anno 1744, between the government of 
Virginia and the Six Nation:?. After the princi- 
pal business was settled, the commis^oners from 
Virginia, acqu'ainted the Indians by a speech, , 
that there was at Williamsburg a college, with a 
fund, for educating Indian youth, and that if the 
chiefs of the Six Nations would send down half 
a dozen of their sons to that college, the govern- 
ment would take care that they should be well 
provided for, and instructed in all the learning ' 
of the white people. It is one of the Indian rules 
of politeness not to answer a public proposition, 
the same day that it is made ; they think it would 
be treating if as a light matter ; and they shew 
it respect by taking time to consider it, as of a 
matter important. They therefore deferred 
their answer till the day following ; when their 
speaker began, by expressing their deep sense of 
the kindness of the Virginia government, in mak- 
ing them that offer; "for we know (says he) 
that you highly esteem the kind of learning taught 
in those colleges, and that the maintenance of 
our young men, while with you, would be very 
expensive to you. We are convinced, there- 
fore, that you mean to do us good by your pro- 
posal, and we thank you heartily. But you who 
are wise, must know, that different nations have 
different conceptions of things ; and you will 
therefore not take it amiss, if our ideas of this 
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kind of education happen riot to be the san>e 
with yours. We have had some experience of 
it J several of our young people were formerly 
brought up at the colleges of the northern prov- 
inces ; they were inr.tructed in all your sciences ; 
but when they came back to us, they were bad 
runners ; ignorant of every means of living in 
thfe woods ; unable to bear either cold or hun- 
ger ; knew neither how to build a cabin, take a 
deer, or kill an enemy ; spoke our language im- 
perfectly ; were iherefore.neither fit for hunters, 
warriors, or counsellors ; They were totally good 
for nothing. We are however, not the less 
obliged by your kind offer, though we decline 
accepting it : and to show our grateful sense of it, 
if the gentlemen of Virginia will send us a dozen 
of their sons, we will take great care of their 
education,- instruct them in all we know, and 
make men of them.*' 

Having frequent occasions to hold public coun- 
cilS) jhey have acquired great order and decency 
in conducting them. The old men sit in the 
foremost ranks, the warriors in the next, and 
ihe women and children in the hindmost. The 
business of the women is to take exact notice of 
what passes, imprint it in their memories, for 
they have no writing, and communicate it to their 
children. They are the records of the council, 
and they preserve tradition of the stipulations in 
treaties a hundred years back ; which, when we 
compare with our writings, we always find exact. 
He that would speak, rises. The rest, observe 
a profound silence. When he has finished and 
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siiis down, they leave him five or six minutes to 
recollect, that if he has omitted any thing he in- 
tended to say, or has any thing to add, he may 
rise again and deliver it. To interrupt another, 
even in common conversation, is reckoned high;- 
ly indecent. How diffierent this is from the con- 
duct of a polite British House of Commons, 
where scarce a, day passes without some confu- 
sion, that makes the speaker hoarse in calling 1o 
order ; and how different from the mode of con- 
versation in many polite companies of Europe, 
where, if you do not deliver your sentence with 
great rapidity, you are cut off in the middle pf it 
by the impatient loquacity of those you converse 
with, and never suffered to finish it ! 

The pditeness of these savages in conversa- 
tion, is, indeed, carried to excess ; since it does 
not permit them to contradict or deny the truth : 
of what is asjiierted ii> their-presence. By this 
means they indeed avoid disputes ; but then it 
becomes difficult to know their minds, or what 
impression you make upon them. The mission- 
aries who have attempted to convert them to 
christianfty, all complain of this as one of the 
great difficulties of their mission. The Indians • 
hear with patience the truths of the gospel ex- 
plained to them, and give their usual tokens of ' 
assent and approbation ; you would think they, 
were convinced. No such matter. It is mere/ 
civilirv. ; " 

A Swedi*^h minrj^er having assembled the chiefs ^ 
of th- Su>.quehannah Iiulians, made a sermon to » 
them, acquainting them with the principal his* - 

1.2 
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tqrical facts on which our religion is founded ; 
such as the fall of our first parents by eating an 
apple ; the coming of C hrist to repair the mis- 
cjiief ; his miracles and sufferings, &c. When 
he had finished, an Indian orator stood up to 
thank him, " What you have told us,'* says he^ 
" is all very good. It is indeed bad to eat apples. 
It is better to make them all into cider. We 
are much obliged by your kindness in coming 
so far to tell us those things which you have ^ 
heard from your mothers. In return, I will tell 
you some of those we have heard from ours. 

"In the beginning, our fathers had only the 
flesh of animals to subsist on ; and if their hunt- 
ing was unsuccessful, they were starving. Two 
of our young hunters having killed a deer, made 
a fire in the woods to broil some parts of it. 
When they were about to satisfy their hunger, 
they beheld a beautiful ](oung woman descend 
from the clouds, and seat herself on that hill 
which you see yonder among the Blue Mountains. 
They said to each other, it is a spirit that4)erhaps 
.has smelt our broiling venison, and wishes to eat 
X)f it ; let us offer some to her. They presented 
her with the tongue : she was pleased with the 
ta^te of it, and said, " Your kindness shall be re- 
warded- Come to this place after thirteen m' ons, 
and you shall find omething that will oe of 
great benefit in nourishing you and your chil^ 
dren to the latest generations.'* — They did so, 
and to their surprise, found plants they had nev- 
er seen before ; but which, from that ancient 
time, have been constantly cultivated among u.v 
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to our great advantage. Where her right hand 
had touched the ground, they found maize; 
where her left hand had touched it, they found 
kidney beans ; and where her backside had sat 
on it, tobacco/* The good missionary, disgusts 
ed with this idle tale, said, "What I -delivered 
to you were sacred truths ; but what you tell me 
is mere fable, fiction and falsehood.'* The In- 
dian, offended, replied, " My brother, it seems 
your friends have nA done you justice in your 
education ; they have not well instructed you 
ill- the rules of common civility* You saw that 
we, who understand and practise those rules,, 
believed all your stories, why do you. refuse to 
believe ours ?'* 

When any of them come mto our towns, our 
people are apt to crowd round them, gaze upon 
them, and incommode them where they desire to 
be private : this they esteem great rudeness, and 
the effect of the want of instruction in the rules 
of civility and good n\anners. " We have,** say 
they, " as much curiosity as you, and when you 
come into our towns, we wish for opportunities 
of looking at you ; but for this purpose we hide 
ourselves behind the bushes where' you are to 
pass, and never intrude ourselves into your com- 
pany.** 

Their manner of entering one another's vil- 
lages has likewise its rules. It is reckoned un- 
civil in travelling strangers to enter a village ab- 
rubtly, without giving notice of their approach. 
Therefore, as soon as they arrive \^ith^n hearing, 
Uiey stop and hollo, remaining there till invited 
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to enter. Two old men usually come out to 
them, and lead them in. There is in every vil- 
lage a vacant dwelling, called the stranger's 
house. Here they are placed, while the old men 
go round from hut to hut, acquainting the in- 
habitants that strangers are arrived, who are 
probably hungry and weary; and every one 
sends them what he can spare of victuals, and 
skins to repose on. When^the strangers are re- 
freshed, pipes and tobacco are brought ; and 
then, but not before, conversation begins, with 
c^nquiries who they are, whither bound, what 
news, &c. and it usually ends with offers of ser- 
vice ; if the* strangers have occasion for guides, 
or any necessaries for continuing their journey j 
and nothing is exacted for the entertainment. 

The same hospitality, esteemed among them 
as a principal virtue, is practised by private per- 
sons ; of vfhich Conrad fVeiser, our interpreter, 
,gave me the following instance. He had been 
naturalized among the Six Nations, and spoke 
well the Mohock language. In going through 
the Indian country, to carry a message form our 
Governor to the Council at Onondaga, he called 
at the habitation of Canassetego, an old acquaint- 
ance, who embraced him, spreading furs for him 
to sit on, placed before him some boiled beans 
and venison, and mixed some rum and water for 
his drink. When he wa& well refreshed, and 
had lit his pipe, Canassetego began to con- 
vi^rse with him ; asked how he had fared, 
the many years since they had seen each oth- 
er, whence he then came, what occasioned: 
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the^ journey, &c. Conrad answered all his ques- 
tions, and when the discourse began to flag, the 
Indian, to continue it, said,. *' Conrad, you have 
lived long among the white people, and know 
something of their customs ; I have been some- 
times at Albany, and have observed, that once in 
seven days, they shut up their shops, and assem- 
ble all in the great house ; tell me what it is for ! 
What do hey do there ?" *' They meet there,"' 
says Conrad, " to hear and learn good things.^* 
*' I do not doubt," says the Indian, " that they 
tell you so ; they have told me the same : but I 
doubt the truth of what they say, and I will tell 
you my reasons. I went lately to Albany, to sell 
my skins, and buy blankets, knives, powder, 
rum, &c. You know I used generally to deal 
with Hans Hanson ; but I was a little inclined 
this time lo try some other merchants. Howev- 
er, I called first upon Hans, and asked him what 
he would give for beaver. He said he could 
not give more than four shillings a pound : but, 
says ho, I cannot talk on business now ; this is 
the day when we meet together to learn good 
things^ and I am going to the meeting. So I 
thought to myself, since I cannot do any business 
to-day, I may as well go to the meeting too, 
and I went with him. There stood up a man in 
black, and began to talk to the people very an- 
grily. I did not understand what he said ;. but 
perceiving that he looked much at me, and at 
Hanson, I imagined he was angry at seeing me 
there : so I went out, sat down near the house, 
struck fire^ and lit my pipe, waiting till the meet- 
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mg should break up. I thought too that the 
man had mentioned somethhig of beaver, and I 
suspected it might be the subject of their meet, 
ing, so when they came out I accosted my mer- 
chant. * Well Hans,* says I, ^ I hope you agreed 
to give more than four shillings a pound/ ' No/ 
»ays he, * I cannot give so much, I cannot give 
more than three shillings and six-pence/ I then 
spoke to several other dealers, but they all sung 
the same song, three and six- pence, three and 
six- pence. This made it clear to me that my 
suspicion was right ; and that whatever they 
pretended of meeting to learn good things^ the 
purpose was to consult how to cheat Indians in: 
the price of beaver. Consider but a liltle, Con- 
rad, and you must be of my opinion. If they 
met so often to learn good things^ they would 
certainly have learned some before this time. 
But they are still ignorant. You know our 
practice. If a white man, in travelling through 
our country, enters one of our cabins, we all 
treat him as I do you : we dry him if he is wet, 
we warm him if he is cold, and give him meat 
and drink, that he may allay his thirst and hun- 
ger : and we spread soft furs for him to rest and 
sleep on ; we demand nothing in ^-eturn.* But 

• It is remarkable, that in all ag^es and countries, hospitalily has 
been aliowed as the virtue of those, whom the civilized were pleas- . 
ed to call Barbarians; the Greeks celebrated the Scvthians tor it '*. 
The Saracens possessed it eminently ; and it is to this dav the reign- . 
Sng virtue of the wild Arabs. St. Paul too, in his refation of his 
voyage and shipwreck on the island of Melita, says, "The barba- 
rous people shewed us no little kindness, for they kindled a |u-e, 
and received us every one, because of the present rain, and because 
of tlie cold." Tiiis note is taken from a small collection of Frankt- 
Un's papers printed for Dilly. 
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if I go into a white man's house at Albany, and 
ask for victuals and drink, they say. Where is 
your money ? and if I have none^ they say, 
Get out you Indian dog- You see they have 
not yet learned those little good things that we 
need nogimeetings to be instructed in, because 
our mothers taught them to us when we were 
children ; and therefore it is impossible their 
meetings should be, as they say, for any such 
purpose, or have any such effect ; they are only 
to contrive/^/ cheating of , Indians in the price of 
beaver. 



To Mr. Dubourg, Ci morning the Dissentions 
between England and America. 

« 

London, October 2, 1770. 

I SEE' with pleasure that we think pretty ftiuch 
alike on the subject of English America. We 
of the colonies have never insisted that we ought 
to be exempt from contributing to the common 
expenses necessary to support the prosperity^ of 
the Empire. We only assert, that having parlia- 
ments of our own, and not haVing representatives 
in that of Great-Britain, <5ur parliaments are the 
only judges of what we can, and what we ought to 
contribute in this case; and that theEnglish parlia- 
ment has no right to take our money without our 
consent. — ^In fact, the British Empire is not a sin- 
* gle state ; it comprehends many ; and though the 
parliament of Great-Britain has arrogated to it- 
self the power of taxing the colonies, it has no 
more right to do so, than it has to tax Hanover. 
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We have the same king, but not the same legk« 
laitures. 

The dispute between the two countries has 
already cost England many millions sterling, 
which it has lost in its commerce, and America 
has in this respect been a proportionable gainen 
This commerce consisted principally of superflu- 
ities ; objects of luxury and fashion, which we 
can well do whhout j and the resolution we have 
formed of importing no more till our grievances 
are redressed, has enabled many of our infant ' 
manufactures to take root j and it will not be 
easy to make our people abandon them in future, 
even should a connection more cordial than ever 
succeed the present troubles. — I have, indeed, 
no doubt but that the parliament of England will 
finally abandon its present pretensions, and leave 
us to the peaceable enjoyment of our rights and 
privileges. 

B. FRANKLIN. 



A Comparison of the Conduct of the ancient Jews, 
and of the Antifederalists in the United 
States of America. 

A ZEALOUS advocate for the proposed Fed- 
eral constitution in a certain public assembly said 
that " the repugnance of a great part of mankind 
to good government was such, that he believed, 
that if an angel from heaven was to bring down ^ 
a constitution formed there for our use, it would 
newertheless meet with violent opposition.*'— 
He was reproved for the supposed extravagance 
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t)f the 'Sentiment ; and hq' did not justify it.— ' 
Probably it might not have immediately occur- 
red to. him that the experiment had been tried, 
and that the event was recorded in the most 
faithful of all histories, the Holy Bible ; other- 
wise he might, ^s it seems to me^ have supported 
his opinion by that unexceptionable authority. 
'. The Supreme B,eing hac^ been pleased to nour- 
ish Up a single family, by continued acts of his 
attentive providence, till it became a great peo- 
ple : and having rescued them from bondage by 
many miracles pferforrtiqd by his servant Moses, 
he personally delivered to that chosen servant, in 
presence of the whole nation7 a constitution and 
code of laws for their observance ; accompanied 
und sanctioned with promises of great rewards, 
and threats of severe punishments, as the con- 
sequence of their obedience or disobedience. 

This ccMistifution, though the Deity himself 
was to be at its* head (and it fs therefore called 
by political writers a Theocracy) could not be 
carried into execution but by means of his min- 
isters ; Aaron and his soiiTs were therefore com- 
-. missioried to be, with Moses, the firvst established 
ministry of the new government. - . , 

One would have: thought, that the appoint- 
ment of men who had distinguished themselves 
in procuring the liberty of their- nation, and had 
hazarded their lives in openly opposing the will 
of a powerful monarch, who would have retained 
that nation iij shyery, might have been an ap. 
• pointraent acceptable to a grateful people ; and 
that a constitution*, framed for them by the Deity 

K 
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himself, might on" that account have been secure 
of an universal welcome reception. Yet there 
were, in every one of the thirteen tribes, some 
(livscontented, restless spirits, who were continu- . • 
ally exciting them to reject the proposed new 
^government, and this from various motives. 

"Many still retained an aflfection for Egypt, the 
Jand of their nativity, and these, wherever they • 
felt any inconvenience or hardship, through the 
natural and unavoidable effect of their change of 
situational exclaimed against their leaders as the 
authors of their trouble; and were not only for 
returning into Egypt, but for stoning their deliy- 
erers.* Those inclined to idolatry were dis^ 
pleased that their golden., calf was destroyed. 
Many of the chiefs thought the new constitution 
might be injurious to their particular interests,- 
that 'the profitable places would be engrossed by 
the families and friends of Moses and Aaron^ and 
others equally well-born excluded.!— In *Jose- 
phus, and the Talmud, we learn some particu- 
lars, not so fully narrated in the scripture. We 
are ther-e told, " that Corah was ambitious of 
the priesthood j and offended that it was con- ' 
ferred on Aaron ; and this, as he said, by the 
authority of Moses only, without the consent of 
the people. He accused Moses of having, by ' 
various artifices, fraudulently obtained the gov- * 

* Numbers, chap, xir.- 

^\ Numbers, chap. xvi. ver. 3. * And they g'a^hered themselves 
together against Moses and Aaron, and said unto them, ye take too 
much upon you, seeing all tlie congregalions are holy, every one of 
them— wherefore then lift ye up -yourselves above the congrega- 
tion ?»' 
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ernmeijt, and deprived the people'of their liber- 
ties , and of conspiring with Aaron to perpetuate 
the tyranny in their family. Thus, though Co- 
rah's real motive was the supplanting of Aaron, 
he persuaded the people he meant only the pub- 
Kc good J and they, moved by his insinuations, 
began to cry out — '* Let us maintain the common 
liberty of our respective tribes ; we have freed 
ourselves from the slavery imposed upon us by 
the Egyptians, and shall we suffer ourselves to 
be made slaves by Moses ? If we must have a 
master, it were better to return to Pharaoh, who 
at least fed us with bread and onions, than to 
serve this new tyrant, who by his operations has 
brought us into danger and famine.'* Then 
they called in questi.^n the reality of his conference 
with God ; and objected to the privacy of the 
meetings, and the preventing any of the people 
from being present at the colloques, or even ap- 
proaching the place, as grounds of great suspi- 
cion. They accused Moses also of peculation ; 
. as embezzling part of the golden spoons and the 
silver charters, that the princes had offered at 
the dedication of the altar,* and the offering of' 
the gold of the common people,! as well as most 
of the poll-tax;;]^ and Aaron they accused of 
pocketing much of the gold of which he pretend- 
ed to have made a molten calf. Besides pecu- 
lation, they charged Moses jvith ambition ; to 
gratify which passion, he had, they said, deceiv- 
ed the people, by promising rto bring them to Sl 

• Numbers, chap. vii. f ^xodus, chap. xxxv. ver. 22. 

:^.NuTnbe]rs, chap. ill. and Exodus, chap. zxx. 
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lajid flowing with milk and honey ;,, instead* o£ 
doing which, he had brgugjit them from such a 
land ; and that hq thougfit h'ght of this mischief, 
provided he couldnjake ^imself an absolute prince.* 
That, to support the new dignity with splendour 
in his family, the pat:tial poTl-ta^ already levied 
and given to Aaronf was toLe followed- by a gen- 
eral onej which w:ould probably be augmented 
from time to time, \f he were Suffered to go on 
promulgating new laws, on pretence of new oc-^ 
casional revelations of the divine will, till their 
whole fortunes were devoured by that aristo^ 
cracy/' 

Moses denied the charge of peculation ; and- 
his accusers were destitute of proofs to support 
it ; though facts^ if real, are in their nature ca- 
pable of proof. " I have not/' said he, (with; 
holy confidence in the presence of God) " I have 
not taken from this people the value of an ass^. 
nor done them any other injury/* But his en-, 
cmies had made the charge, and with some suc- 
cess among the populace, for no kind of accusa- 
tion is so readily made, or easily believed, by 
knaves, as the accusation of knavery. 

In fine, no less .than two hundred and fifty of 
the principal men " famous in the congregation, 
men of renown,'* § heading and exciting the mob, 
worked them up to such a pitch of phrenzy, that 

* Numbers, chap, xvl ver. 13. *'Is it a small thing that thou 
hast broug^it us up out of a land flowing \idth milk and honey, to. 
kill us in tliis wilderness, except thou make tliyself altogether a 
prince over us." 

t Numbers, chap. iii. 4 Expdu«, chap, xx?^ 

J Numbers, chap, xvi, 
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they called out, stone 'em, stone *em, and' there- 
by secure our liberties ; and let us choose 
otliBr captains that may lead us back into Egypt,, 
in case we do not succeed in reducing the Ca- 
naanites. 

On the whole, it appears that the Israelites 
were a people jealous of their newly acquired lib- 
erty, which jealousy was in itself no fault; but 
that when they suflGered it to. be worked upon by 
artful men, pretending public good, with nothing 
really in view but private interest, they were led 
to oppose the establishment of the new constitu- 
tion, whereby they brought upon themselves 
much inconvenience and misfortune. It farther 
. appears from the same inestimable, history, that 
when, after many ages, the constitution had be- 
come old and much abused, that an amendment . 
of it was proposed; the populace as they had 
accused Moses of the ambition of making him- 
self a prince, and cried out, stone him, stone him ; 
so, excited by their highrpriests and scribes, they 
exclaimed against the Messiah, that he aimed at 
becoming the king of the Jews, and cried, cruci* 
fy him, crucify himk. From all which we may 
gather, that popular opposition -to a public mea- 
sure is no proof of its impropriety, even though 
the opposition be excited and headed by mea o£» 
distinction.. 

To Concrude; I beg I may not be understood 
to mfer, that our general convention was divine- 
ly inspired when it formed the new federal con- 
stitution^ merely because that constitution . has 
beea. unreasonably and vehemently; opppsed.;.; 
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yet, I must own, I have so much faith in . the 
general government of the world by ^ Provif 
dence, that I can hardly conceive a transactjgn 
of such momentous importance to the weU 
fare of niillions now existing, and to exist in the 
•posterity of a great nation, should be suflfered to 
pass without being in some degree influenced^ 
guided, and governed by that omnipotent, omni* 
present and benificent Ruler, in whom all infe« 
rior spirits live, and move, and have their being. 



THE INTER r^AL STATE OF AMERICA. 

Being a true Description of the Interest and Policy, 

of that vast Continent. 

THERE is a tradition, that, in the planting 
of New-England, the fir.^t settlers met with many - 
difficulties and hardships ; as is generally the 
case when a civilized people attempt establishing 
themselves in a wilderness country. Being, pi^ 
ously disposed, they sought relief from heaven, 
by laying their wants and distresses before the 
L*)r<j, in frequent -set days of fasting and prayer. 
Conistant meditation and discourse on these sub- 
jects kept their minds gloomy and discontented ; 
and, like the children of Israel, there were many ■ 
disposed to return to that Egypt which persecu- 
tion had induced them to abandon. At length, ; 
when it was proposed in the assembly to prt)» 
claim, another fast, a farmer of plain sense rose, • 
and remarked, that the inconveniences they suf- 
fered, and concerning which they had so often 
wearied heaven with their complaints, were not. 
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SO- great as they might have expected, and were 
diminishing every day as the colony strengthen- 
ed ; that the earth began to reward their labour, 
and to furnish liberally for their subsistence ; 
that the seas and rivers were found full of fish, 
the air sweet, and. the climate healthy ; and, 
above all, that they were there in the full enjoy, 
ment of liberty, civil and religious ; he therefore 
thought, that reflecting and conversing on these 
subjects would be more comfortable, as tending 
more to make them contented with: their situa- 
tion; and that it would be more becoming the 
gratitude they owed to the Divine Being, if, in- 
stead of a fast, they should, proclaim a thanks- 
giving. His advice was taken, and from that 
day to this they have, in every, year, observed 
circumstances of public felicity sufficient to fur- 
nish employment for a thanksgiving day, which 
is. therefore constaatly ordered and religiously 
observed. 

I see, in the public papers of different states 
frequent complaints of hard iimes^ deadness of 
trade ^ scarcity of money ^ &c. &c. It \> not my 
intention to assert or mamtain that these com- 
'plaints are entirely without foundation. There 
can be no country or nation existing, in which 
there will not be some people so circumstanced 
as to find it hard to gam a livelihood ; people 
who are not in the way of any profitable trade, 
and with whom money is scarce, because they 
have nothing to give in exchange fi^r it ; and it 
is always in the power c f a small iViimbcr to 
make a great clamour. But kt us take a. cool 
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vie^v of the general state of our affairs, and -per- 
haps the prospect will appear less gloomy than 
has been imagined. 

The great business of the continent is agricul- 
ture. For-cne artisan, or merchant, I suppose, 
we have at least one hundred farmers, and by 
far the greatest part cultivators of their own fer- 
tile lands, from whence many of them draw not 
only food necessary for their subsistence, but the 
materials of their clothing, so as to need very few 
. foreign supplies ; while they have a surplus of 
productions to dispose of, whereby wealth is' 
gradually accumulated. Such has been the 
goodness of Divine Providence to these regions, 
and >^o favourable the climate, that, since the 
three or four years of hardship in the first set- 
tlement of our fathers here, a famine or scarcity 
has never been heard amongst us ;: on the contra- 
ry, though some years may have been more, and. 
others less plentiful, there has always been pro- 
vision enough for ourselves, and a quantity to 
spare for exportation.. - And although the crops 
of last year were generally good, never was the- 
farmer better paid for the part he can spare^ v 
commerce, as the published price currents abun- 
dantly testify* The lands he possesses are also* 
continually rising;<in value with the increase of 
population ; and on the whole, he is enabled to • *. 
give .such good wages to those who work for 
him, that all who are acquainted with the old 
world must agree, that in no part of it are the 
labouring poor so generally well fed, well clothed^, 
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ureir lodged^ and well paid, as in the United 
Jtates of ^ nierica^ 

If we enter the citie?, we find that, since the 
•evolution, the owners of houses and lots of 
rround have liad their interest vastly augmented 
n value; rents have risen to an astonishing 
leight, and thence erv»:ouragement to increase 
)uilding5 which gives employment to an abun- 
Jance of workmen, as does also the mcreased 
uxury and splendour of living of the inhabitants 
hus made richer. These workmen all demand: 
md obtain much higher wages than any other 
)art of th^e world could afford them and are paid 
n ready money. This rank of people therefore 
lo not, or ought not to complain of hard times ;, 
md they make a very considerable part of the • 
:ity inhabitants. * . 

At the distance I live from our American fish- 
eries, I canilot speak of thpm with any degree of 
:ertainty ; but 1 have not heard that the valuable 
•ace of men employed in them is worse paid, or 
hat they meet with less success than before the 
•evolution. The whalemen indeed have been - 
leprived of one market for their oil ; but anoth- 
er, I hear, is opening for them, which it is hoped 
nay be equally advantageous ; and the demand 
s coustantly increasing for their spermaciti can- 
lies, which there bear a much higher price than 
ormerly. , 

There remain the merchants and shop keep- 
ers. Of these, though they make biit a small 
)art of the whole nation, the number is consid- 
Table, too great indeed for the business they are 
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employed in ; for the con.nimption of goods ffl 
every country has its limits ; the facuhies of the 
people, that is, their ability to buy and pay, is 
equal only to a certain quantity of merchandize. 
If merchants calculate amiss on this proporuon,, 
and import too n\uch, they will of course find, 
the sale dull for the overplus, and some of them 
will say that trade languishes. They should,* 
and doubtless will, grow wiser by experience,, 
anci import less. If too many artificers in town^" 
and farmers from the country, flattering them* 
selves with the idea of leading easier lives, turft 
shop-keepers, the whole natural quantity of that 
business divided among them all may afford too 
small a share for each, and occa ion complaints 
that trading is dead ; these may also suppose 
that it is owing to scarcity of money, while in 
fact, it i-, not so much from the fewness of buy- 
ers, as from the excessive number of sellers, that 
the mischief arises ; and, if every shop keeping 
farmer and mechanic would return to the use of 
his plough and working tools, there would re- 
main of widows, and other women, shopkeepers 
sufficient for the business, which might then af- 
ford them a comfortable maintenance. 

Whoever has travelled through the various 
parts of Europe, and observed how small is the 
proportion of people in afiluence or easy circum- 
stances there, compared with those in poverty 
and misery y the few rich and haughty landlords, 
the multitude of poor, abject, rack-rented, tythe- 
paying tenants, and half-paid, and half-starved 
ragged labourers i and views here the happy 
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Tnediocrity that so generally prevails throughout 
these states, where the cultivator works for him- 
self, and supports his family in decent plenty ; 
will, methinks, see abundant reason to bless Di- 
vine Providence for the evident and great dift'er^- 
ence in our favour, and be convinced that no 
nation known to us enjoys a greater share othu^ 
man felicity. 

It is true, that in some of the states there are 
parties and di>cords ; but let us look back, and 
ask if we were ever without them ? Such will ex- 
ist wherever there is liberty ; and perhaps they 
help to preserve it. By the collision of differ- 
ent sentiments, sparks of truth are struck out^ 
and political light is obtained. The diflferent 
factions, which at present diyide us, aim all at the 
public good ; the differences are only about the 
various modes of promoting it. Things, actions, 
measures, and objects of all kinds, present them- 
selves to the minds of men in such a variety of 
lights, that it is not possible we should ail think 
alike at the same time on every subject, when 
hardly the same man retains at all times the same 
ideas of it. Parties are therefore the common lot 
of humanity ; and ours are by no means more 
mischievous or less beneficial than those of oth.. 
er countries, 'nations, and ages, enjoying in the 
same degree the great blessing of political liberty* 

3ome indeed among us are not so much 
grieved for the present state of our affairs, as ap- 
prehensive for the future. The growth of lux- 
ury alarms them, and they think we are from 
^hat alone in the high road to ruin. They ob- 
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serve, that no revenue is sufficient without decon*^ 
omy, and that the most plentiful income of a 
whole people from the natural productions of 
their country may be dissipated in vain and need^ 
less expenses, and poverty be introduced in . 
the place of affluence. — This may be possible. 
It however rartly happens : for there seems to 
be in every nation a greater proportion of indus- 
try and frugality, which tend to enrich, than of 
idleness and prodigality, which occasion povi&r- 
ty ; so that upon the whole there is a continual 
accumulation. Reflect that Spain, Gaul, Ger- 
many, and Britain were in the time of the Ro* 
mans, inhabited by people little richer thaij our 
savages, and consider the wealth they at present 
possess, in numerous well-built cities, improved 
farms, rich moveables, magazines stocked with 
valuable manufactures, to say nothing of plat^ 
jewels, and coined money ; and all this, notwith- 
standing their bad, wasteful, plundering govern- 
ments, and their mad destructive wars ; and yet 
luxury and extravagant living has never .uffered 
much restraint in those countries. Then ton- 
sider the great proportion of industrious frugal 
farmers inhabiting the interior parts of these 
American states, and of whom the body ot our 
nation consists, and judge whethef it is possible 
that the luxury of our sea-ports'can be sufficient 
to ruin such a country. — If the importation of 
foreign luxuries could ruin a people, we should 
probably have been ruined long ago ; for the 
British i!aii<;n claimed a right, and practised it, i 
of importing among us, not only the superfluities 
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of their own production, but those of every na- 
tion under heaven ; we bought and consumed 
them, and yet we flourished and grew rich. At 
present our independent governments may do 
what we could not then do, discourage by heavy 
duties, or prevent by heavy prohibitions, such 
importations, and thereby grow richer; if, 
indeed, which may admit of dispute, the desire 
of adorning ourselves with fine clothes, possess* 
ing fine furniture, with elegant houses, &c. is 
not, by strongly inciting to labour and industry, 
the occasion of producing a greater value than is 
consumed in the gratification of that desire* 

The agriculture and fisheries of the United 
States are the great sources of our increasing 
. wealth. He that puts a seed mto the earth is 
recompensed, perhaps by receiving forty out of 
it ; and he who draws a fish out of our water, 
draw^ up a piece of silver. , * 

Let us (and there is no doubt but we shall) be 
attentive to these, and then the power of rivals, 
with all their restraining and prohibiting acts, 
cannot much hurt us. We are sons of the 
earth and seas, and, like Antaeus in the fable, if 
in wrestling with a Herculets we now and then 
receive a fall, the touch of our parents will com- 
municate to us fresh strength and vigour to re* 
aew the contest* 
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INFORMATION FOR THOSE WHO fTOVLB 
REMOVE TO AMERICA. 

MANY persons in Europe having, directly, 
or by letters, expressed to the writer ol this, who 
is well acquainted with North America, their de- 
sire of /transporting and establishing themselves 
in that country ; but who appear to him to have 
formed, through ignorance, mistaken ideas and 
expectations of what is to be obtained there ; 
he thinks it may be useful, and prevent incon- 
venient, expensive and fruitless removals and 
voyages of improper persons, if he gives some 
clearer and truer notions of that part of the 
world, than have hitherto prevailed. 

He finds it imagined by numbers, that the in- 
habitants of North America are rich, capable of 
rewarding^ and disposed to reward, all sorts of 
ingenuity ; that they are at the same time igno- 
rant of all the sciences, and corstquently that 
strangers, possessing talents in the bclles^letters, 
fine arts, &c. must be highly esteemed, and so 
well paid . as to become easily rich themselves ; 
that there are also abundance of profitable offices, 
to be disposed of, which the natives are not qual- 
ified to fill ; and that having few persons of 
family among them, strangers of birth must be 
greatly respected, and of course easily obtain the 
best of those offices, which will make all their for- 
tunes ; that the government too, to encourage 
emigrations from Europe, not only pay the ex- 
pense of their personal transportation, but give 
lands gratis to strangers^ witti negroes to work 
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for them, utensils of husbandry, and stock of 
cattle. These are all wild imaginations ; and 
those who go to America with expectations 
founded upon them, will surely find themselves 
disappointed. 

The truth is, that though there are in that 
country few people so miserable as the poor of 
Europe, there are also few that in Europe would 
be called rich ; it is rather a general happy me- 
diocrity that prevails. — ^There are few great pro- 
prietors of the soil, and few tenants ; most peo- 
ple cultivate their own lands, or follow some 
handicraft or merchandize ; very few rich 
enough to live idly upon their rents or incomes^ 
or to pay the high prices given in Europe? for 
painting, statues, architecture, and the other 
works of art that are more curious than useful* 
Hence the natural geniuses that have arisen in 
America, vl^ith such talents, have uniformly 
quitted that country for Europe, where they can 
be more suitably rewarded. It is true that let- 
ters and mathematical knowledge are in esteem 
there, but they are at the same time more com- 
mon than is apprehended ; there being already 
existing nine colleges, or universities, viz. four 
in New-England, and one in each of the provinces 
of New- York, New- Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, and Virginia, all furnished with learned 
professors ; besides a number of smaller acad- 
emies i these educate many of their youth in the 
languages, and those sciences that qualify men 
for the professions of divinity, law, or physic. 
Strangers indeed are by no means excluded from 
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exercising those professions j and the quick iiv 
crease of inhabitants every where gives them a 
chance of employ, which they have in common 
with the natives. — Of civil offices or employ- 
ments, there are few ; no superfluous ones as in 
Europe ; and it is a rule established in some of 
the states, that no office should be so profitable 
as to make it desirable. The 36th article of the 
constitution of Pennsylvania runs expressly in 
these words : *' As every freeman, to preserve 
his independence, (if he has not a 6ufficie|it es- 
tate) ought to have some profession, callings 
trade, or farm, whereby he may honestly subsist^ 
t^ere cin be no necessity for, nor use in establish^ 
ihg offices of profit ; the usual effects of which are 
deptmdehce and servility, unbecoming freemen^ 
in the posisessors and expectants ; faction, conten- 
tion, corruption, and disorder among the people. 
Wherefore, whenever an office, through increase 
of fees or otherwise, becomes so profitable as to 
occasion many to apply for it, the profits ought tQ 
be lessened by the legislature." 

These ideas previaling more or less in all the 
United States, it cannot be worth any man's 
while who has a means of living at home, to ex- 
patriate himself in hopes of obtaining a profitable 
civil office in America ; and as to military offices, 
they are at an end with the war, the armies be- 
ing disbanded. Much less is it advisabl ? for a per- 
son to go thither, who has no other quality to 
recommend him but his birth. In Europe, it 
has indeed its value ; but it is a commodity that 
cannot be carried to a worse market than to that 
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i>f America, where people do not enquire concer- 
ning a stranger. What is be i but What can he do ? 
It he has any useful art, he is welcome ; and if he 
exercises it, and behaves' well, he will be respected 
by all that know hiia ; but a mere man of qual- 
ity, who on that account wants to live upon the 
publick by some office or salary, will be despised 
and disregarded. The husbandman is in honour 
there, and even the mechanic, because their em- 
ployments are useful. The people have a saying, 
that God Almighty is himself a mechanic, the 
greatest in the universe ; and he is respected and 
admired more for the variety, ingenuity, and 
utility of his handy works, than for the antiquity 
of his family.— They are pleased with the ob^er- 
vation of a negro, and frequently mention it, that 
Boccarorra (meaning the white man) make de 
black man workee, make de horse workee, make 
de ox workee, make ebery ting workee; only 
de hog. He de hog, no workee ; he eat, he 
4rink, he walk about, he go to §leep wht-n he 
please, he libb like a gentleman. According to 
thes e opinions of the Americans, one of them 
would think himself more obliged to a genealo- 
gist, who could prove for him that his ancestors 
and relations for ten generations had been 
ploughmen, smiths, carpeigltf, turners, weav- 
ers, tanners, or even shoemakers, and conse- 
quently that they were useful members of soci- 
ety ; than if he could only prove that they were 
gentlemen, doing nothing of value, but living 
idly on the labour of . others, mere j^^^^j con*^ 
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sumere nati,*" and otherwise good for nothings till 
by their death their estates, like the carcase of » 
the negro's gentleman-hog, come to be cut up. 

With regard to encouragements for stranger^ 
from government, they are really only what are 
derived from good laws and liberty. Srrangeris 
are welcome because there is room enough for 
them all, and therefore the old inhabitants are 
not j alous of them ; the laws protect them suf- 
ficiently, so that they have no need of the patron- 
age of great men ; and every one will enjoy se- 
curely the profits of his industry. But if he- does 
n*ot bring a fortune with him, he must work arid 
be industrious to live. One or two years resi- 
dence give him all the rights of a citizen ; btit 
the government does not at present, whatever 5t 
may have done in former times, hire people to 
become settlers, by paying their passages, giving 
land, negroes, utensils, stock, or any other kin^d 
of emolument whatsoever. In short, America 
is the land of labour, and by no means >vb^t 
the English call Lubberlaiid^ and the French 
Pays de Cocagne^ where the streets are said to be 
paved with half peck loaves, the houses tiled with 
pancakes, and where the fowls fly about ready 
roasted, crying. Come eat me ! 

Who then are the kind of persons to whom 
an emigration to America would be advanta- 
geoiis ? And what are the advantages they may 
reasonably expect ? 

Land being cheap in that country, fronii the 

• ; . . born 

Merely to eat up tlie conv— watts. 
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vast forests^ still void of inhabitants, and not like- 
ly to be inhabited in ah age to come, insomuch 
that the property of an hundred acroe of fertile 
soil full of wood may be obtained near the fron- 
tiers, in many places, for eight or ten guineas, 
hearty young labouring men, who understand 
the husbandry of corn and cattle, which is nearly 
the same in that country as in Europe, may ea- 
sily establish themselves there. A little money 
saved of the good wages they receive there while 
they work for others, enables them to buy the 
land and begin their plantation, in which they 
are assisted by the good wiH of their neighbours, 
and some credit. Multitudes of poor people 
from England, Ireland, Scotland, and Germany, 
have by this means in a few years become weal- 
thy farmersj who in their own countries, where 
all the lands are fully occupied and the wages 
of labour low, could never have emerged from 
the mean condition wherein they were born. 

From the salubrity of the air, the healthiness 
of the climate, the plenty of good provisions,, 
and the encouragement to early marriages, by 
the certainty of subsistence in cultivating the 
earth, the increase of inhabitants by natural gen- 
e'ration is very rapid in America, and becomes 
still more so by the accession of strangers ; hence 
there is a continual demand for more artisans of 
all the necessary anrd useful kinds, to supply 
those cultivators of the earth with bouses, and 
with furnitures and utensils of the grosser sorts, 
which cannot so well be brought from Europe. 
ToUrable good workmen in any of those me- 
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chank arts, are sure to find employ, and to be 
V^ell paid for their work, there being no restraints^ 
preventing strangers from exerci ing any art they 
understand, nor any permission necessary. If 
they are poor, they begin first as servants or jour- 
neymen ; and if they are sober, industrious, and 
frugal, they soon become masters, establish them- 
selves in business, marry, raise families, and be* 
come respectable citizens. 

Also, persons of moderate fortunes and capi- 
tals, who having a number of children to pro- 
vide for, are desirous' of bringing them up to 
industry, and to secure estates for their posteri- 
ty, have opportunities of doing it in America, 
which Europe does not afford. There they may 
be taught and practise profitable mechanic arts, 
without incurring disgrace on that account ; but 
on the contrary acquiring respect by such abili- 
ties. There small capitals laid out in lands, 
which daily become more valuable by the increase 
of people, afford a solid prospect of ample for- 
tunes thereafter for those children. The writer 
of this has known several instances, of large tracts 
of land, bought on what was then the frontier of 
Pennsylvania, for ten pounds per hundred acres, 
which, after twenty years, when the settlement 
had been extended far beyond them, sold readi- 
ly, viithout any improvement made upon them, 
for three pounds per acre. The acre, in Amer- 
ica, is the same with the English acre, or the 
acre of Normandy. 

Those who desire to understand the state of 
government in America, would do well to read 



the constitutions of the several states, and the 
articles of confederation that bind the whole to* 
gether for general purposes, under the direction 
of one assembly, called the Congress. Thes* 
constitutions have been printed, by order of Con- 
gress, in America ; two editions of them have 
also been printed in London ; and a good trans^ 
lation of them in French, has lately been pub» 
jished at Paris. 

Several of the princes of Europfe having of 
late, from an opinion of advantage to arise by 
producing ail commodites and manufactured 
within their own dominions, so as to diminish or 
render useless their importations, have endeav- 
oured to entice workmen from other countries^ 
by high salaries, privileges, &c. Many persons 
pretending to be skilled in various great manu- 
factures, imagining that America must be in want 
of them, and that the Congress would probably 
be disposed to imitate the princes above men* 
tioned, having proposed to go over, on condition 
of having their passages paid, land given, .sala- 
ries appointed, exclusive privileges for terms of 
yt^ars, &c. Such persons, on reading the arti- 
cles of confederation, will find that the Congress 
havv^ no power co.nrniited to them, or money 
pjit into their hands for such purposes ; and that 
if any such encouragement is given, it must be 
by the government of ?:ome particular •^tate. 
This, however, has rarely been done in Ameri* 
ca ; and when it has been done, it has rarely 
succeeded, so as to establish a manufacture^ 
which the country was pot yet so vipe for vis to 
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encourage private persons to set it up ; labour 
being generally too dear there, and hands diffi- 
cult to be kept together, every one desiring 
to be a master, and the cheapness of land inclin- 
ing many to leave trade for agriculture. Some 
indeed have met with success, and are carried 
on to advantage ; but they are generally such 
as require only a few hands, or wherein great 
part of the work is performed by machines. 
Goods that are bulky, and of so small value as 
not well to bear the expense of freight may of- 
ten be made cheaper in the country, than they 
can be imported ; and the manufacture of such 
goods will be profitable wherever there is a suf- 
ficient demand. The farmers in America pro- 
duce indeed a good deal of wool and flax ; and 
none is exj.orted, it is all worked up : but it is 
in the way of domestic manufacture, for the use 
of the family. The buying up quantities of wool 
and flax, with the design to employ spinners, 
weavers, &c. and form great establishments, 
producing quantities of linen and woolen goods 
for sale, ha.s been several times attempted in dif- 
ferent provinces ; but those projects have gen- 
erally failed, goods of equal value being import- 
ed cheaper. And when the governments have 
been solicited to support such schemes by en- 
couragements, in money, or by imposing duties 
on importation of such goods, it has been gen- 
erally refused, on this principle, that if the coun- 
try is ripe for the manufacture, it may be carried 
on by private persons to advantage; and if not, 
it is a folly to think of forcing nature. Great 
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blishments of manufacture, require greater 
libers of poor to do the work for small wages ; 
se poor are to be found in Europe, but will 

be found in America, till the lands are all 
en up and cultivated, and the excess of,peo« 

who cannot get land, want employment. 
e manufacture of silk, they say, is natural in 
nee, as that of cloth in England, because each 
mtry producer in plenty the first material : 
: if England will have a manufacture of silk as 
11 as that of cloth, and France of cloth as well 
;hat of silk, these unnatural operations must 
Fiuppoarted by mutual prohibition^, or high du« 

on the importation of each other's goods : 
^hich means the workmen are enabled to tax 
consumer by greater prices, while the higher 
Tes they receive makes them neither happier 
• richer, since they only drink more and work 
;• Therefore the government of America do 
hing to encourage such projects. The people, 
this means, are not imposed on, either by mer- 
mtsor mechanics; if the merchant demands too 
ch profit on imported shoes they buy of shoe*, 
kers ; and if he asks too high a price they take 
m of the merchant ; thus the two professions are 
cks an each other* The shoemaker^however, 
i on the whole a considerable profit upon his la- 
jr in America, beyond what he had in Europe, 
can add to his price a sum nearly equal to all the 
>eiises of freight and commission, risque or in« 
'ance,&c« necessarily charged by the merchant, 
d it is the same with eveiy other mechanic art. 
uce it is that artisans general^ litre better and 
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more easily in America than in Europe ; and such 
as are good economists,make a comfortable provi- 
sion for age, and for their children. Such may, 
therefore remove with advantage to America. 

In the old long-settled countries of Europe, aD 
arts, irades, profession»=,farms, &c. are so full, 
that it is difficult for a poor man who has children 
to place them where they may gain, or learn lo 
gain a decent livelihood. The artisans, vbo 
fear creating future rivals in business, refuse to 
take apprentices, but upon conditions of money, 
maintenance, or the like, which the parents are 
unable to comply with. Here the youth are drag- 
ged up in ignorance of every gainful art, and obli- 
ged to become soldiers,or servants, or thieves, for 
a subsistence. In America, the rapid increaseof ii> 
habitants takes away that fear of rivalship, and ar- 
tisans willingly receive apprentices from the hope 
to profit by their labour, during the remainder 
of the time stipulated, after they shall be instructed. 
Hence it is easy for poor families to get their 
children instructed ; for the artisans are so desi- 
rous of apprentices, that many of them will even 
give money to the parents, to have boys from ten 
to fifteen years of age bound apprentices to them, 
till the age of twenty one ; and many poor par* 
ents have, by that means, on their arrival in the 
country, rai^d money enough to buy land fuffi* 
cient to establish themselves,and to r^ubk^ist the rest 
of their family by agriculture. These contracts 
for apprentices are made before a magistrate, who 
regulates the agreement. according to reason and 
juaticeiBud having m.^kv/.tbe forxoiatipn of a 
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future useful citizen, obliges the master to engage 
by a written indenture, not only that, during the 
time of service stipulated, the apprentice shall be 
duly provided with meat, drink, apparel, wash- 
ing, and lodging, and at its expiration with a 
complete new suit of clothes, but also that he 
shall be taught to read, write, and cast accounts; 
and that he shall be well instructed in the art or 
profession of his master, or some other, by' which 
he may afterwards gain a livelihood, and be able 
in his turn to raise a family. A copy of this hi- 
denture is given to the apprentice or his friends, 
and the magistrate keeps a record of it, to which 
recourse may be had, in cavse of failure by the 
master in any point of performance. This de- 
sire among the masters to have more hands em* 
ployed in working for them, induces them to 
.pay the passages of young persons, of both sexes, 
who, on their arrival, agree to serve them one, 
two, three, or four years : those who have already 
learned a trade, agreeing for a shorter term, in 
proportion to their skill, and the consequent im- 
mediate value of their services ; and those who 
have none, agreeing for a longer term, in con- 
sideration of being taught an art their poverty 
would not permit them to acquire in their own 
country. 

The almost general mediocrity of fortune that 
prevails in America, obliging its people to follow 
some business for subsistence, those vices that 
arise usually from idleness, are in a great mea- 
sure prevented. , Ihdustry and constant empby- 
ment are great preservatives of the morals and 

M 
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virtue of a cation. Hence ,bad examples to 
youth are moiQ rare in America, M^hich must be 
a comfortable consideration to parents. To this 
may be truly added, that serious religion, under 
its various denominations, is not only tolerated, 
but respected and practised. Atheism is un- 
known there ; infidelity rare and secret ; so that 
persons may live to a great age in that country 
without having their piety shocked by meeting 
with an atheist or an infidel. And the Divine 
Being seems to have manifested his approbation 
of the mutual forbearance and kindness with 
which the different sects treat each other, by 
the remarkable prosperity with which he has been 
pleased to favour the whole country. 



FINJL SPEECH OF DR. FRANKLIN IN THE 
LATE FEDERAL CONVENTIONS 

MR. PRESIDENT, 

I CONFESS that I do not entirely approve of 
this constitution at present : but, : ir, I am not 
sure I shall never approve it ; for havinptived long, 
I have experienced many instances of being obli- 
ged by better information, or further considera- 
tion, to change opinions even on important sub- 
jects, which I once thought right, but found to 
be otherwise. It is, therefore, that the older I 
grow, the more apt am I to doubt my own jtidg- 
-^nt, and to pay more respect to the judgment 
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Our rtiisons for ascribirp tins ••^^ccpli to Dr. rraiiklin, are its 
* *^^\ evidence, and its having ap]^'caiccl with his name, during- 
i. i iniinit', uncontradicted, in un Ainerictin periodical t)ublication. 
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of others. Most men, indeed, as well as most 
sects of religion, think themselves in possession 
of all truth, and that whenever others differ from 
them, it is so far error. Steele, a protestant, in 
a dedication, tells the Pope, that, " the only dif- 
ference between our two churches, in their 
opinions of the certainty of their doctrines, is, 
the Roman church is infallible, and the church 
of England never in the virrong." But, though 
many private persons think almost as highly of 
their own infallibility as of that of their own 
sect, few express it so naturally as a certain 
French lady, who, in a little dispute with her 
sister, said, I don't know how it happens, sister, 
but I meet with nobody but myself that is always 
in the right. // rCy a que moi qui a toujours rai* 
son. In these sentiments. Sir, I agree to this 
constitution, with all its faults, if they are such ; 
because I think a genersj government necessary 
for us, and there is no form of government, but 
what may be a blessing, if well administered ; 
and I believe farther, that this is likely to be well 
administered for a course of years, and can only 
end in despotism, as other forms have done be- 
fore it, when the people shall become so corrupt- 
ed as to need despotic goverment, being incapable 
of any other. I doubt too, whether any other con- 
vention we can obtain, may be able to make a . 
better constitution. For when you assemble a 
number of men, to have the advantage of their 
joint wisdom, you assemble with those men, all 
their prejudices, their passions, their errors of 
opinion, their local interests, and their selfish 
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views. From such an assembly can a perfect 
production l)e expected ? It therefore astonishes 
me, Sir, to find this system approaching so near 
to perfection as it does ^ and I think it will a$* 
tonish our enemies, who are waiting with confi- 
dence, to hear that our councils are confound- 
ed, like those of the builders of Babylon, and 
that our states are on the point of separation^ on« 
ly to meet hereafter for the purpose of cutting 
each other's throats. 

Thus, I consent, Sir, to this constitution be- 
cause I expect no better, and because I am not 
sure that this is not the best. The opinions I 
have had of its errors, 1 sacrifice to the public 
good. I have never whispered a syllable of 
them abroad. Within these walls they were 
born J and here they shall die. If every one of 
us, in returning to our constituents, were to re- 
port the objections he l}as had to it, and endeav- 
our to gain partisans in support of them, we 
njight prevent its being generally received and 
thereby lose ail the salutary effects and great- 
advantages resulting naturally in our favour 
among foreign nations, as well as among our- 
selves, from our real or apparent unanimity. 
Much of the strength or efficiency of any govern- 
ment, in procuring and securing happiness to 
the people, depends on opinion j on the general 
opinion of the goodness of that government, as 
well as of the wisdom and integrity of its gov- 
ernors. 

I hope, therefore, that for our own sakes as a 
part of the people, and for the sake of our pos- 
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terity we shall act heartily and unanimously in 
recommending this constitution, wherever our 
influence may extend, and turn our tuture 
thoughts and endeavours to the means of having 
it well administered. 

On the whole, Sir, I cannot help expressing 
a wish, that every member of the convention, 
who may still have objection, would with me on 
this occasion, douhit a little of his own infallibil* 
ity, and to make manifest our unanimity, put his 
name to this instrument. 

[The motion was then made for adding the 
last formula, viz. 

Done in convention by the unanimous con- 
sent, &c. which was agreed to, and added ac- 
cordingly.] 



SKETCH OF AN ENGLISH SCHOOL. 

For the Consideration of the Trustees of the Fhila^ 

delphia Academy. 

IT is expected that every scholar to be admit- 
ted into this school, be at least able to pronounce 
and divide the syllables in reading, and to write 
a legible hand. None to be received that 
are under years of age. 

FIRST, OR LOWEST CLASS* 

Let the first class learn the English Grammar 
rules, and at the same time let particular care be 
taken to improve them in orthography. Per* 
haps the latter is best done by pairing the schol- 

M 2 
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ars ; two of those nearest equal in their spelling 
to be put together. Let these strive for victo- 
ry } each propounding ten words every day to 
the other to be spelled. He that spells truly 
most of the other's words, is victor for that day j 
he that is victor for most days in a month, to 
obtain a prize, a pretty neat book of some kind, 
useful in their future studies. This method fijf. 
es the attention of children extremely to orrhog- 
raphy of words, and makes them good spellers 
very early. It is a shame for a man to be to 
ignorant of this little art in his own language, 
as to be perpetually confounding words of like 
sound and different significations ; the conscious- 
ness of which defect makes some men, other- 
wise of good learning and understanding, averse 
to writing even a common letter. 

Let the pieces read by the sholars in this class 
be short $ such as Coxal's fables and little stories. 
In giving the lesson, let it be read to them ; let the 
meaning of the most difficult words in it be 
explained to them ; and let them con over by 
themselves before they are called to read to the 
master or usher ; who is to take particular care 
that they do not read too fast, and that they duly 
observe the stops and pauses. A vocabulary of 
the most useful difficult words might be formed 
for their use, with explanations ; and they might 
daily get a few of those words and explanations 
by heart, which would a little exercise their 
memories ; or at least they might write a number 
of them in a small book for the purpose, which 
would help to fix the meaning of those words in 
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their minds, and at the same time furnish every 
one with a little dictionary for his future use. 

THE SECOND CLASS, 

To be taught reading with attention, and with 
proper modtriation of the voice ; according to 
the sentiments and subject. 

Some short pieces, not exceeding the length 
of a Spectator,^ be given this class for lessons, 
(and some of the easier Spectators would be very 
suitable for the purpose.) These lessons might 
be given every night as tasks ; the* scholars to 
study them against the mornings Let it then be 
required of them to give an account, first of the 
parts of speech and construction of one or two 
sentences. This will oblige them to recur fre- 
quently to their grammar, and fix its principal 
rules in their memory. Next, of the intentioa 
of the writer, or the scope of the piece, the 
meaning of each sentence, and of every uncom- 
mon word. This would early acquaint them 
with the meaning and force of words, and give 
them that most necessary habit, of reading with 
attention. 

The master then to read the pieces with the 
proper modulations of voice, due emphasis, and 
suitable action, where action is required ; and 
put the youth on imitating his manner. 

Where the author has used an expression not 
the best, let it be pointed out ; and let his beau- 
ties be particularly remarked to the youth. 

Let the lessons for reading be varied, that the 
youth may be made acquainted with good styles 
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of all kinds in prose and verse, and the proper 
manner of reading each kind — sometimes a well- 
told story, a piece of a sermon, a general's speech 
to his soldiers, a speech in a tragedy ,some part 
of a comedy, an ode, a satire, a letter, blank verse, 
Hudibrastic, heroic, &c. But let such lessons be 
chosen for reading, as contain, some useful in- 
struction, whereby the understanding or morals 
of the youth may at the same tiae be improved. 
It is required that they should first study and 
understand the lessons, before they are put upon 
reading them properly ; to which end each boy 
'should have an English dictionary, to help bim 
over difficulties. When our boys read English 
to us, we are apt to imagine they understand what 
they vead, because we do, and because it is their 
mother tongue. But they often read as parrots 
speak, knowing little or nothing of the meaning. 
And it is impossible a reader should give the due 
modulation to his voice, and pronounce properly^ 
unless his understanding goes before his tongue, 
and makes him master of the sentiment. Accus- 
toming boys to read loud what they do not first 
understand, is the cause of those even set tones 
so common among readers, which when they 
have once got a habit of using, they find so 
difficult to correct ; by which means, among fit 
ty readers we scarcely find a good one. For 
wairt of good reading pieces published with a 
view to influence the minds of men, for their 
own or the publick benefit, lose half their force. 
Were there but one good reader in a neighbour- 
hood, a publick orator might be heard throughout 
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a nation with the same advantages, and have the 
same effect upon his audience, as if they stood 
within the reach of his voice. 

THE THIRD CLASS 

To be taught speaking properly and graceful- 
ly ; which is near a-kin to good reading, and 
naturally follows it in the studies of youth. Let 
the scholars of this class begin with learning the 
elements of rhetorick from some short system, so 
as to be able to give an account of the most use« 
ful tropes and figures. Let all their bad habits 
of speaking, all offences against good grammar,all 
corrupt or foreign accents and all improper phra» 
ses, be pointed out to them. Short speeches 
from the Roman or other history, or from the 
parliamentary debates, might be got by heart, 
and delivered with the proper action, &c. 
Speeches and scenes in our best tregedies and 
commedies (avoiding things that could injure the 
morals of youth) might likewise be got by rote, 
and the boys exercised in delivering or acting 
them ; great care being taken to form their man* 
ner after the truest models. 

For their farther improvement, and a little to 
vary their studies, let them now begin to read 
histories, after having got by heart a short table 
of the principal epochas in chronology. They 
may begin with Rollings ancient and Roman his- 
tories, and proceed at proper hours, as they go 
through the subsequent classes, with the best 
histories of our own nation and colonies. Let 
emulation be excited among the boys, by giving 
weekly, little prizes, or other small encourage^ 
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ments, to those who are able to give the best ac- 
count of what they have read, as to times, places, 
names of persons, &c. This will 'make them 
read with attention, and imprint the history well 
in their memorie.s. In remarking on the histo* 
ry, the master will have fine opportunities of in- 
stilling instructions of various kinds, and im« 
proving the morals, as well as the understandings 
of youth. 

The natural and mechanic history, contained 
in the Spectacle de la ISaiurCj might also be be- 
gan in this class, and continued through the sub- 
sequent classes by other books of the same kind ; 
for, next to the knowledge of duty, this kind of 
knowledge is certainly the most useful, as well 
as the most entertaining. The merchant may 
thereby be enabled better to understand many 
commodities in trade ; the handicraftman to im- 
prove his business by new instruments, mixtures, 
tand materials ; and frequent hints are given for 
new manufactures, and new methods of improv- 
ing land, that may be set on foot greatly to the 
advantage of the country. 

THE FOURTH CLASS. 

To be taught composition. Writing one's 
own language well, is the next necessary accom- 
plishment after good speaking. It is the writing 
master's business to take care that the boys 
make fair characters, and place them straight and 
even in the lines : but to form their style, and 
even to take care that the stops and capitals are 
properly .disposed, is the part of an English mas- 
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The boys should be put on writing letters 
ach other on any common occurrences, and 
various subjects, imaginary business, &c. con- 
ing little stories, accounts of their late read- 
, what parts of authors please them, and why j 
?rs of congratulation, of compliment, of re- 
sts, of thanks, of recommendation, of admb- 
on, of consoliation, of expostulation, excuse. 
In these they should be taught to ex- 
ss themselves clearly, concisely and naturally 
hout affected words or highflown phrase?, 
their letters to p^ifsj through the master*s 
id, who is to point out the faults, advise the 
rections, and commi^nd what he finds right, 
ne of the best letters published la piir owii 
guage, as Sir Williani- 1 emple^s, those of 
3e and his friends, and sorrie otKers, might be 
before the youth as ' models, their ' beauties 
nted outj and. expfaine'd by! the master, the 
ers themselves transcribed by the scholar. 
Dr. John^onVs Ethices Elemenia. or Fir^t Prin- 
les of Morality, may now be read by the 
lolars, and explained by the master. to lay a 
id foundation of virtue and piety in their minds, 
id as this clas^ continues the reading of histo- 
. let them now, at proper hours, receive some 
ther instructions of Chronology, and in that 
rt of Geopraphy (from the mathematical mas- 
) which is necessary to understand the maps 
d globes. They should also be acquainted 
th the modern names of places they find men- 
ned in ancient writers. The exercises of good 
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reading, and proper speaking, still continued at 
suitable times* 

FIFTH CLASS. 

To improve the youth in composition, they 
may now, besides continuing to write letters, be- 
gin to write little essays in prose, and sometimes 
m verse j not to make them poets, but for this 
reason, that nothing acquaints a lad so speedily 
with variety of expression as the necessity ot 
finding such words and phrases as well suit the 
measure, sound and rliyme of verse, and at the 
same timef well express 'ttie sentiment These 
essays should all pass under the master's eye, who 
will point out' their faults, and put the writer on 
correcting them. "Where the judgment is not 
ripe enough for forming new essays, let the sen- 
timents of a Spectator be given, and required to 
be clothed in the scholar's own words ; or the 
circumstances of some good story , the scholar ^ 
to find expressions. Let them be put sometimes 
on abridging a paragraph of a diffuse author : ' 
sometimes on dilating or amplifying what is wrote 
mere closely. And now let Dr. Johnson's JNoeti' 
cay or Firsi Principles of Human Knowledge, con» . 
taining a logic, or art of reasoning, &c. be read by | 
the youth, and the difficulties that may occur to 
them be explained by the master. ,The reading 
of history, and the exercise of good reading and 
just speaking, still continued. 

SIXTH CLASS.^ 

In (his class besides continuing the studies of 
the hall ; proceeding in history, rhetoric, logic, ; 

1 
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loral and natural philosophy, the best English 
uthors may be read and explained ; as Tilotson, 
lilton, Loc^ke, Addison, Pope, Swift, the higher 
apers in the Spectator and Guardian, the best 
*ansIations of Homer, Virgil and Horace, of 
>lemachus, travels of Cyrus, &c. 

Once a year let there be publick exercises in 
le trustees and citizens presence. Then let fine 
lit books be given as prizes to such boys as dis- 
nguish themselves, and excel the others in any 
ranch of learning, making three degrees of 
DmparisoH : giving the best prize to him that 
erforms best ; a less valuable onelto him that 
omes up next to the best ; and another to the 
liird. Commendations, encouragements, and 
dvice to the rest ; keeping up their hopes, thaf 
y industry, they may excel another time The 
lamed of those that obtain the prize, to be yearly 
printed in a list. 

The hours of each day are to be divided and 
isposed in such a manner as that some classes 
aay be with the writing master, improving their 
lands; others with the mathematical master, 
earning arithmetic, accounts, geography, use of 
he globes, drawing, mechanics, &c. while the 
*est are in the English school, under the iinglish 
n aster's care. 

Thus instructed,youth viiW come out of this 
ichool fitted for learning any business, calling, 
)r profession, except such wherein languages are 
required : and chough unacquainted ' with any 
ancient or foreign tongue, they wiU .be masters 
Df their own, which is of more imniediaite and 
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l^eneral use, and withall will have attained many 
other valuable accomplishments; the time usual 
ly spent in acquiring those languages, often with-jj? 
out success, being here employed in laying such 
a foundation of knowledge and ability, as proper- 
ly improved, may qualify them to pass throu^ 
and execute the several offices of civil life, wiih 
advantage and reputation to themselves. apd^^ 
country. 
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I DESIGN this to acquaint ypu, that'l, whcj] 
have long been one of your courteous. r<jade 
have lately entertained somethoughts of settingii 
for an author myself : hot out of the le«(st vanity 
I assure you, of desire of showing my parts, bui 
purely for the good of my country. 

I have often observed with concern^ that you 
Mercury is iiot always equally entertaining 
The delay of ships expected in, and want of fre^ 
advices from Europe, make it frequently ver^ 
dull ; and I find the freezing of our river haa 
the sam^. t^fftct on news as trade. With moia 
concern have I continually observed the gro«| 
ing vices and follies of my country folk: anJ 
though reformation is properly the concertl 
pf every man, that is, every one ought to mena 
one } yet it is too true in this case, that what 4 
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3dy's busiae.>s is no body's business, and 
iai*ss is done accordingly, I therefore, 
iature deliberation, think fit to take no 
rusiness wholly into my own hands ; andj 
eal for the publick good, design to erect 
iito a kind of censor niorunj ; purposing, 
ur allowance, to make use of the weekly 
y as a vehicle, in which my remonstrances 
conveyed to the world, 
sensible I have, in this particular, under- 
very unthankful office, and expect little 
my labour for my pains. Nay it is pro- 
may displease a great number of your 
, who will not very well like to f^ay ten 
5 a year for beiiig told of their faults. But 
people delight in censure^when they them- 
re not the objects of it, if ^ny are offended 
publickly exposing their private vices, I 
J they shall hive the satisfaction, in a very 
ne, of seeing their good friends and neigh* 
n the isame circumstances, 
ever, let the fair sex be assured, that I 
ways Treat them and their affairs with the 
decency and respect. , I intend now and 
dedicate a chapter wholly to their service j 
my lectures any way contribute to the 
shment of their minds, and brightening 
• understandings, without offending their 
y, I doubt not of having their favour and 
agement. 

certain, that no country in the world pro- 
laturally finer spirits than ours, men of ge- 
r every kind of science, and capable of 
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Hcquiring to perfection every qualification, that is 
in esteem amopg mankind. But as few here 
have the advantage of good books, for want of 
which, good conversation is still more scarce, it 
would, doubtless, have been very acceptable to 
your., readers, if instead of an old out-of-date arti- . 
cle fromMuscovy or Hungary, you had entertain- 
ed them with some well chosen extract from a 
good author. This I shall sometimes do, when 
I happen to have nothing of my own to say that . 
I think of more consequence. Sometimes I pur*^ 
pose to deliver lectures of morality or philosophy, 
and (because I am naturally inclined to be med* 
dling with things that do not concern me) per- 
haps I may sometimes talk politics. And if I 
can by any means furnish out a weekly entertain- 
ment for the publick, that will give a rational dU 
version, and at the same time be instructive to the 
readers, I shall think my leisure hours well em- 
ployed : and if you publish this, I hereby invite 
all ingenious gentlemen and others (that approve 
of such an undertaking)to my assistance and , 
correspondence. 

It ii like, by this time, you have a curiosity to be 
acquainted with my name and character. As I 
doinot aim at public praise, I design to remain 
concealed : and there are such numbers of our fa- 
mily and relations at this time in the country,that, 
though I have signed my name at full length, I 
am not under the least apprehension of being 
distinguished and discovered by iu My charac- 
ter indeed, I would favour you with, but^ that I 
am cautious of praising myself, lest I should be 



^ 
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told my trumpeter's dead : and I cannot find in 
my heart, at present, to say any thing to my owii 
disadvantage. 

It is very common with authors in their first 
performances, to talk to their readers thrfs. If 
this meets with a suitable reception, or, if this 
should meet with due encouragement, I shall 
hereafter publish, &c. — This only manifests the 
value they put on their own writings, since they 
think to frighten the public into their applause, 
by threatiung, that unless you approve what they 
have already wrote, they intend never to write 
again ; when perhaps it may not be a pin matter, 
whether they ever do or no. As I have not ob- 
served the critics to be more favorable on this 
account, I shall always avoid saying any thing of 
the kind ; and conclude with telling you, that 
if you send me a bottle of ink and t quire 6f 
paper by the bearer, you may depend on hearing 
further from, 

Sir, 
Your most humble servant, 

THE busy-body; 

THE BUSY30DY— No. II. 

From Tuesday Fehruanj^fA^^ to Tuesday February 1 1, 



\f0Ai^ to r 
1728—9. 



AU fool* have ftill an itching to deride, 

And fain would be upon the laughing side — pope. 

MONSIEUR Rochefocault tells us somewhere 
in his memoirs, that the Prince of Cond^ delight* 
ed much in ridicule, and used freq^uently to !shut 

N 2 ' ■ ' 
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himself up for half a day together, in his cham- 
ber, with a gentleman, that was his favourite, 
purposely to divert himself with examining what 
was the foible, or ridiculous side of every noted 
person in the court. — That gentleman said after- 
wards in some company, that he thought nothing 
was more ridiculous in any body, than this same 
humour in the prince ; and I am somewhat in- 
clined to be of this opinion. The general ten- 
dency there is among us to this embellishment 
(which I fear has too often grossly imposed 
upon my loving countrymen instead of wit) and 
the applause it meets with from a rising genera- 
tion, fill me with fearful apprehensions for the 
future reputation of my country : a young man 
of modesty (which is the most certain indication 
of large capacities) is hereby discouraged from 
attempting to make any figure in life : his ap- 
prehensions of being out- laughed, will force him 
to continue in a restless obscurity, without hav-" 
ing an opportunity of knowing his own merit 
himself, or discovering it to the world, rather 
than venture to expose himself in a place, where 
a pun or a sneer shall pass for wit, noise for rea- 
son, and the strength of the argument be judged 
by that of the lungs. Among these witty gen- 
tlemen, let us take a vie^rof Ridentius : what a 
contemptible figure does he make with his train 
of paltry admirers ? This wight shall' give him- 
self an hour*s diversion with the cock of a man's 
hat, the heels pi his shoes, an unguarded expres- 
sion in his discourse, or even some personal de- 
fect ; and the height of his low ambition is to 
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put some one of the company tb the blush, who 
perhaps must pay an equal share of the reckon* 
ing with himself. If such a fellow makes laugh- 
ing the sole end and purpose of his life, if it is 
necessary to his constitution, or if he has a great 
desire of growing suddenly fat, let him eat ; let 
him give pfiblic notice where any dull stupid 
rogues may get a quart of four penny for being 
laughed at ; but it is barbarously unhandsome, 
when friends^meet for the benefit of conversation, 
and a proper ^irfaxation from business, that one 
should be the butt of thecom{)any, and four men 
made merry at the cost of the; fifth. 

How different from this character is that of 
the good-natured, gay Eugenius ? who never 
spoke yet, but with a design to divert and please ; 
and who was never yet baulked in his intention. 
Eugenius takes more delight in applying the wit of 
his friends, than in being admired himself; and if 
any one of the company is so unfortunate as to 
be touched a little too nearly, he will make use 
of some ingenious artifice to turn the edge of 
ridicule another way, choosing leather to make 
himself a public jest, than be at the pain of see- 
ing his friend in confusion. 

Among the tribe of laughers I reckon the pret- 
ty gentlemen, that write satires, and cairy them 
about in their pockets, reading them themselves 
in all company they happen into ; taking an ad- 
vantage of the ill taste of the town, to make 
themselves famous for a pack of paltry, low 
noi^sense, for ]5yhich they deserv^e to be kicked, 
rather than admired, by all who have the least 
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tincture of politeness. These I take to be the 
most incorrigible of all my readers ; nay, I ex,- 
pect they, will be squibbing at the Busy-Body ; 
himself. — However, the only favour he begs of 
them is thiis, that if they cannot control their ' 
overbearing itch of scribbling, let him be attack- 
ed in downright biting lyricks ; for there is no 
satyr he dreads half so much, as an attempt to- 
wards a panegyric. 



- ^ 

THE BUSY-BODY.— Nb; III. 

Protn Tuesday February II ^ to Tuesday February 18, 

1728—9. 

Non vultiis instantis Tyranni 

Mente quatit soHda, nee austfer. 

Dux inquieti turbidus Adaiacj 

Nee fulminantJs magna Jovis manus.— hor. 

IT is said, that the Persians, in their ancient 
constitution, had public schools, in which virtjae 
was taught as a liberal art or science : and it is 
certainly of more consequence to a man, that he 
has learnt to govern his passions, in spite of 
temptation ; to be just in his dealings, to be 
temperate in his pleasures, to support himself 
with fortitude under his misfortunes, to behave 
with prudence in a]l his affairs, and in every cir- 
cumstance of life } ^ say, it is of mpch more real 
smvantage to him to be thus qualified, than to be 
a master of all the arts and sciences in the world 
beside. 

Virtue alone is .<iifEcient XQ make a man great, 
glorious, and happy. He that is acquainted 
vnih Cato, as I am, cannot help thinking as I do 
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now, and will acknowledge he deserves the 
name, without being honoured t>y it. Cato is a 
man whom fortune has placed in the most ob- 
scure part of the country. His circumstances 
are such, as only put him above necessity, with- 
out aiFording him many ^perfluities,: yet who 
is greater than Cato ? I happened but the other 
day to be at a house in town, where, among oth- 
ers, were met men of the.most note in this place ; 
Cato had business with some of them, and 
knocli^^d at the door. The mo3t trifling actions 
oT-^ man, in my opinion, as well asjjl^^ smallest 
features and lineaments of t\f^ |^^» ^g^ve a nice 
observer some notion of his^.m,ind. Methought 
he rapped in such a peculiar,nianner, as seemed 
of itself to express there wa^^one who deserved 
as well as desired admission^ He appeared in 
the plaine>st country garb ; his great coat was^ 
coarse, and looked old and threadbare;' his lin- 
en was homspun.; his beard,, perhaps., of seven 
days growth ; his shoes thick and heavy ; and 
every part of his dress corresponding.^ Why" 
was this man. received with such concurring re- 
spect from every person in the room, even from 
th )se who had never known him or seen him- 
before ? It was not an exquisite form of person 
or grandeur of dress, that struck us with admi- 
ration. I believe long habits of virtue have a 
sensible effect on the countenance : there was 
something in the air of his face, that manifested 
the true greatness of his mind j which likewise 
appeared in all he said, and in every part of his 
behaviour, obliging us to regard him with a kind 
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of veneration^ His a?.pect is sweetened with hu- 
manity and bene^bjence, and at the same time 
emboldened "With i^fesolution, equAlly free from 
dimderit bashfulness and ari unbecoming assur-- 
atice* ^ The consciousness of his own innate 
worth arid unshaken integrity, renders him calm 
and undaunted in the presence of the most great 
and powerful, and upoi^ the mbst extraordinary 
oc<!:asions. His strict justice and known impar- 
tiality make him tlie arbitrator and decider of M 
differences, , that iirfse for many miles around 
him, withobt pirttiiig his . neij^hbours to' the' 
charge, perplexity, and uncertainty of law-suics. 
H^ always speii^s. the thing he means, which he 
is never afraid or^'a^hanied to do, because he 
,knows^he' always mfearis well ; and therefore 
is never obliged, to^ blush, and feel the confusion 
of finding himself detected i^ the meanness of 'a 
fttlshood. He never contrives ill against his 
neighbour, and therefore is never seen \pith a- 
lowering, suspicious aspect. A mixture of in- 
nocence and wisdom makes him ever seriously 
elieerfal. His generous* hospitality to strangers, 
according to his ability, his goodness, his chari- 
ty, his courage in the cause of the oppressed, 
his fidelity in friendship, his humility, his hon- 
esty and sincerity, his moderation and his loyalty 
to the government, his piety, his temperance, 
liis love to mankind, his magnanimity, his public 
spiritedness, and, in fine, his consummate vir-^ 
tlie, make him jti^tly deserve to be esteemed' 
the glory of his country. 
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The brave do nevei* shim the l%ht> 
Juh.ti ait; Llicir thoughts, and opfen.are their teitpera j j 
Freely without diaj^iuse Lhey love and hate ; : . . 
Stiil .ire'tliey foQnd in ihe fair face of day, ' ' ^ 
And heaven and men al'e>judges of their &etlons.-rtLOWE* 

Who would not rather choose, if it were in 
his choice, to merit the above character, ih^n 
be the richest, the most learned, or the most 
powerful 'man in* the. province witliout k ?" 

Almost* ey^ry man lias a Vtrongiiatural diesire 
of being valued arid esteemed by the rest of ;his 
species; but I am C9ncertie4 and grieved to see 
how few fall iqto the rightVand ohly infklliHle 
method of becoming, so. . Th^it laudable a'mbi- 
tion is too commonly misapplied, and often ill 
employed. Some, to make ;'themselve's consid- 
erable, pursue learning ; others ^ra^p at wealth ; 
S9me aim at being thought witty ; arid othprs 
are only careful to make the most of an haiid- 
some person : but wba.t is wit, pt wealth, or 
form, or le^rnhig, ' when compared with virtue ? 
It is true, we love the hand.>6me, we applaud the 
learned, and we fear the rich and powerful ; but 
we even worship and adore the virtuous. Nor 
is it strange ; since men of virtue .are so rare, 
so very rare to be found. If we vs^ere as indus- 
trious to become good, as to make ourselves 
great, wie should become really great by bt-ing 
good, and the number of valuable men be much 
increaised ; but it is a^rand mistake to thirtof 
being great without goodness ; arid* I pronounce 
it as certain, thai th.^re never was 'yet a >ruly 
jgreat man, that was nut at the same time truly 
vihiious. ' ^ 
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O Cretico ! thou sour philosopher ! thou 

cunning statesman ! thou art crafty, but far from 

being wise. When wilt thou be esteemed, re* 

garded^and beloved like Cato ? When wilt thou, 

, among thy creatures, meet with that unfeigned 

resp(?ct and ' Warm good will that all men have 

^tbr him?"WiIt ihbu never understand, that the 

cringing, nieaii, submissive deportment of thy 

dependants, is '(like the worship paid by Indians 

■ to tlie devil) rather through fear of the harm 

thou "mayst do th^m, than but of gratitude for 

:the favours they hive received of thee ? Thou art 

not wholly void of virtue j there are many good 

things in thee, and many good actions reported 

of thee. Be advised by thy friend : neglect those 

musty authors ; let them be covered with dust, 

and moulder on their proper shelves; and do 

thou apply thyself to a study much more pfpHta- 

. ble, the knowledge of mankind and of thyself. 

This is to give notice, that the Busy Body 
strictly forbids all persons, from this time f6r- 
ward, of what age, sex, rank, quality or degree, 
or denoniinatioh soever, on any pretence, to ^'n- 
quire who is the author of this paper, on p^in 
of his displeasure, (his own near and dear rela- 
tions only excepted.) , 

It is-jto be observed, that if any bad charac- 
ters happen to be drawn in the course of these 
papers, they mean no particular person, if they 
are not particularly applied. 

Likewise, that the author is no party man, 
but a general meddler. • 

N. B. Cretico lives in a neighbouring province. 
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THE BUSY-BODY.—No, IV. 

From Tuesday February 1 8, to Tuesday February 25, 

1728—9. 

Neqiiid nimis. 

IN my first paper, I invited the learned and 
the ingenious to join with me in this undertak- 
ing ; and I now repeat that invitation. I would 
have such gentlemen take this opportunity (by 
trying their talent in writing) of diverting them- 
selves and friends, and improving the taste of 
the town. Ami because I would encourage all 
wit of our own growth and produce, I hereby 
promise, that whoever shall send me a little es- 
say on some moral or other subject, that is fit 
for public view in this manner, (and not basely 
borrowed from aay other author) I shall receive 
it with candour, and take care to place it to the 
best advantage. It will be hard, if we cannot 
muster up in the whole country a sufficient stock 
of sense to supply the Busy-Body at least for a 
twelve month. For my own part, I have alrea* 
dy professed, that I have the good of my coun- 
try wholly at heart in this design, without the 
least sinister view ; my chief purpose being to 
inculcate the noble principles of virtue, and d^ 
predate vice of every kind. But as I know the 
mob hate instruction, and the generality would 
never read beyond the first line of my lectures, 
if they were actually filled with nothing but 
wholesome precepts and advice, I must there-j 
fore sometimes humour them in their own way. 

o 
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T'^ere are a set of great names in the province, 
who are the common objects of popular dislike. 
If I can now and then overcome my reluctance, 
and prevail with myself to satirize a little, one 
of these gentlemen, the expectation of meeting 
with such a gratification will induce many to 
read me through, who would otherwise proceed 
immediately to the foreign news. As I am very 
well assured the greatest men among us have a 
sincere love for their country, notwithstanding 
its ingratitude, and the insinuations of the envi- 
ous and malicious to the contrary, so I . doubt not 
but they will cheerfully tolerate me in the lib- 
erty I design to take for the end above men- 
tioned. 

As yet I have but few correspondents, though 
they begin now to increase. The following let- 1 
ter, left for me at the printer's, is one of the 
first I have received, which I regard the more 
for that it comes from one of the fair sex, and .' 
because I have myself oftentimes suffered under I 
the grievance therein complained of. 1 

TO THE busy-body. 

Sir, 

* You having set yourself up for a censuror 
morum (as I think you call it) which is said to \ 
mean a reformer of manners, I know no person | 
more proper to be applied to for redress in all the \ 
grievances we suffer from want of manners in | 
some people. You must know I am a single j 
woman, and keep a shop in this town for a live- 
lihood. There is a certain neighbour of mine, 
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who is really agreeable company enough, and 
with whom I have had an intimacy of some time 
standing ; but of late she makes her visits so 
exceedingly often, and stays so very long every 
visit, that 1 am tired out of all patience. I have 
no manner of time at all to myself ; and you, 
who seem to be a wise man, must needs be sen- 
sible, that every person has little secrets and 
privacies, that are not proper to be exposed even 
to the nearest friend; Now I cannot do the 
least thing in the world, but she must know 
about it ; and it is a wonder I have found an 
opportunity to write you this letter. My mis- 
fortune is, that I respect her very well, and 
know not how to disoblige her so much as to 
tell her, I should be glad to have less of her com- 
pany ; for if I should once hint such a thing, I 
am afraid she would resent it so as never to 
darken my door again* — But alas. Sir, I have 
not yet told you half my affliction. — She has 
two children tbat are just big enough to run 
about and do pretty mischief; these are con- 
tinually along with mamma, either in my room or 
shop, if I have ever so many customers or peo- 
ple with me about business. Sometimes they 
pull the goods off my low shelves, down to the 
ground, and perhaps where one of them has 
just been making water. My friend takes up 
the stuff, and cries, " O ! thou little wicked mis- 
chievous rogue ?'* But however, it has done no 
great^ damage ; it is only wet a little, and so 
puts it up upon the shelf again. Sometimes 
they get to my cask of nails behind the counter. 
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and divert themselves, to my great vexatioin, 
with mixing my ten-penny and eight-penny and 
four-penny together, I endeavoured to conceal 
my uneasine3s. as much as possible, and with a 
grave look go to sorting them out. She cries, 
'* Don't thee trouble thyself, neighbour. Let 
them i lay a little ; PU put all to rights before 
I go.** But thingsr are ^ever so put to rights 
but that I find a great deal of work to do after 
they are gone. Thus, Sir, I have all the trou- 
ble and pesterment of children, without the 
pleasure of calling them my own ; and they are 
now so used to being here that they will be con- 
tent no where else. If she would have been so 
kind as to have moderated her visits to ten times 
a day, and staid but half an hour at a time, I 
should have been contented^ and I believe never 
have given you this trouble. But this very 
morning they have so tormented me that I could 
bear no longer ; for while the mother was ask- 
ing me twenty impertinent questions, the young- 
est got to my nails, and with great delight rat- 
tled them, by handsful all over the floor ; and 
the other at the same time made such a terrible 
din upon my counter with a hammer, that I grew 
half distracted* I was just then about to make 
myj^elf a new suit of pinners, but in the fret and 
confu>ion I cut it quite out of all manner of 
shape, and utterly spoiled a piece of the first 
muslin. Pray, Sir, tell me what I shall do. 
And talk a little against such unreasonable visit- 
ing in your next paper ; though I would not 
have her affronted with me for a great deal. 



t 
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for sincerely do I love her and her children, as 
well, I think, as a neighbour can, and she buys 
a great many things in a year at my shop. But 
I would beg her to consider, that she uses me 
unmercifully, though I believe it is only for want 
of thought. But I have twenty things more to 
tell you besides all this : there is a handsome 
gentleman that has a mind (I don't question) to 
make love to me ; but he can't get the opportu- 
nity to O dear, here she comes again ; I 
must conclude. 

"Your's, &c. 

\ « PATIENCE.'^ 
Indeed, it is well enough, as it happens, that 
she is come to shorten this complaint, which I 
think is full long enough already, and probably 
would otherwise have been as long again. How- 
ever, I must confess I cannot help pitying my 
correspondent's case, and in her behalf, exhort 
the visitor to remember and consider the words 
of the wise man. Withdraw thy foot from the 
house of .thy neighbour, lesj he grow weary of 
thee and so hate thee. It is, I believe,, a nice 
thing and very difficult, to regulate our visits in 
such a manner, as never to give oflFence, by com- 
ing too seldom, or too often, or departing too; 
abruptly, or staying too long^^ However, in my 
opinion, it is safest for most people, in a general 
way, who are unwilling to disoblige, to visit sel^ 
dom, and tarry but a little while in a place ;. 
notwithstanding pressing invitations, which) are 
many times insincere*. And though more .o£ 
your company should be rea]LV| ^^esa^^ v> 1!^^ 

o2: 
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this case too much reservedness is a fault more 
easily excused than the contrary. 

Men are subject to various inconveniences 
merely through lack of a small share of courage, 
iwhich IS a quality very necessary in the common 
occurences of life, as well as in a battle. How 
many impertinencies do we daily suffer with great 
uneasiness, because we have not courage enough 
to discover our dislike ? And why may not a 
man use the boldness and freedom of telling his 
friends, that their long visits sometimes income- 
mode him ? On this occasion, it may be enter- 
taining to some of my readers, if I acquaint them 
with the Turkish manner of entertaining visitors, 
which I have from an author of unquestionable 
veracity : who assures us, that even the Turks 
are not so ignorant of civility and the arts of en- 
dearment, but that they can practise them with 
as much exactness as any other nation, whenev* 
er they have a mind to show themselves obli- 
ging. _ ' 

** When you visit a person of quality (says he) ^ 
and having talked- over your business, of the 
compliments, or whatever concern brought you 
thither, he makes a sign to have things served 
in for the entertainment, which is generally a - 
little sweetmeat, a diiih of 'sherbet, and another 
of coflFee ; all which are immediately brought 
in by the servants, and tendered to all the guests 
in order, with the greatest care and awtulness 
imaginable. At last comes the fini??hing part of 
your entertainment, which is perfuming the 
beards of the company j a ceremony wh^h is 
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performed in this manner. They have for the 
purpose a small silver chaffing dish, covered 
with a lid full of holes, and fixed upon a hand- 
some plate. In this they put some fresh coals, 
and upon them a piece of lignum aloes, and 
shutting it up, the smoke immediately ascends 
with a grateful odour through the holes of the 
cover. This smoke is held under every one's 
chin, and offered as it were a sacrifice to his 
beard. The bristly idol soon receives the rev- 
erence done to it, and so greedily takes in and 
incorporates the gummy steam, that it retains 
the savour of it, and may serve for a nosegay a 
good while after. 

" Thi> ceremony may perhaps seem ridiculous 
at first hearing ; but it passes among the Turks 
for an high gratification. And I will say this 
in its vindication, that its design is very wise and 
useful. For it is understood to give a civif dis- 
mission to the visitants, intimating to them, that 
the master of the house has business to do, or 
some other avocation, that permits them to ga 
away as soon as they please ; and the sooner af- 
ter this ceremony the better. By this means ' 
you may, at any time, without offence, deliver 
yourself from being detained from your affairs 
by tedious and unseasonable visits ; and from 
being constrained to use that piece of hypocrisy, 
so common in the world, of pressing those to 
stay longer with you, whom perhaps in your heart 
you wish a great way off, for having troubled 
you so long already.** 

Thus far my author. For my own part, I 
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have taken such a fancy to this Turkish custom, 
that for the future I shall put something like it 
in practice. I have provided a bottle of right 
French brandy for the men, and citron water for 
the ladies. After I have treated with a dram, 
and presented a pinch of my best snuflF, I expect 
all company will retire, and leave me to pursue 
my studies for the good of the public. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

I give notice that I am now actually compiling* 
and design to publish ^in a short time, the true 
history of the rise, growth, and progress of the 
renowned Tiff Club. AH persons who are ac- 
quainted with any fects, circumstances, charac- 
ters, transactions, &c. which will be requisite to 
the perfecting and embellishment of the said 
work, are desired to communicate the same to 
the author, and direct their letters to be left 
with the printer hereof. 

The letter signed Would-be-something is 
qome to hand. 
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THE BUSY-BODY.— No. V. 

From Tuesday February 25 j to Tuesday March 4-, 1728-9. 

Vos, o patricius sonpruis, qiios rive re fas est, 
Ocrpiti caeco, posticae occurite sannae.— persius. 

THIS paper being designed for a terror to evil 

doer?, as well as a praise to them that do well, I 

am hTred up with secret joy to find, that my 

iuzc/eitakiog is approved^andeivcouraged by the 
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just and good, and that few are agaihst me but 
those who have reason to fear me. 

There are little follies in the behaviour of 
most men, which their best friends are too ten- 
der to acquaint them with ; there are little vices 
and ssmall crimes which the law has no regard 
to or remedy for ; there are likwise great pieces 
of villainy sometimes so craftily accomplished, 
and so circumspectly guarded, that the law can 
take no hold of the actors. All these things, 
and all things of this nature, come within my 
province as Censor, and I am determined not to 
be negligent of the trust I have reposed in my- 
self, but resolve to execute my office diligently 
and faithfully 

And that all the world may judge with how 
much humanity, as well as justice I shall behave 
in this office^ ; and that even my enemies may 
be convinced I take no delight to rake into the 
dunghill lives of vicious men ; and to the end 
that certain persons may be a little eased of their 
fears, and relieved from the terrible palpitations 
they have lately felt and suffered, and do still 
suffer ; I hereby graciously pass an act of gen- 
eral oblivion, for all offences, crimes and mis- 
demeanors, of what kind soever, committed from 
the beginning of the year 1681, until the day of 
the date of my first paper, and promise only to 
concern myself with such as have been since and 
shall hereafter be committed. I shall take no 
notice who has (heretofore) raised a fortune by 
fraud and oppression, nor who by deceit and 
hypocrisy ; what woman has been false to her 
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good husband^s bed, nor what man has, by bar- 
barous usage or neglect, broke the heart of a 
faithful wife, and wasted his health and substance 
in debauchery ; what base wretch has betrayed 
his; friend, and sold his honesty for gold, nor 
what baser wretch first corrupted him, and then 
bought the bargain : all this, and much more 
bf the same kind, I shall forget, and pass over 
in silence ; but then it is to be observed, that I 
expect and require a sudden and general amend- 
ment* 

These threatenings of mine, I hope will have 
a good effect, and if regarded, may prevent 
abundance of folly and wickedness in others, 
and at the same time, save me abundance of trou« 
ble ; and that people may not flatter themselves 
with the hope of concealing their loose misde- 
meanors from my knowledge, and in that view 
persist in evil doing, I must acquaint them, that 
I have lately entered into an intimacy with the 
extraordinary person, who some time since 
wrote me the following letter ; and who, having 
a wonderful, feculty, that enables him; to discover 
the most secret iniquity, is capable of giving me 
great assistance in my designed work of reforma- 
tion. 

" Mr. Busy-Body^ 

** I REJOICE, Sir, at the opportunity you have 
given me to be serviceable to you, and, by your 
meanis, to this province. You must know, that 
such have been the circumstances of my life^ 
and such were the marvellous occurrences ot 
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Hiy birth, that I have not only a fiaculty of dis- 
covering the actions of persons, that are absent 
-or asleep, but even of the devil himself, in many 
of his Secret workings, in the various shaped, 
habits, and names of men and women ; and hav- 
ing travelled and conversed much, and met but 
with a very few of the same perceptions and quali- 
fications, I can recommend myself to you as the 
most useful man you can correspond with* My 
father's father's father (for we had no grandfa- 
thers in our family) was the same John Bunyan 
that writ that memorable book. The Pilgrim's 
Progress, who had, in some degree, a natural 
faculty of .second sight. This faculty (how deri- 
ved to him our family memoirs are not very 
clear) was enjoyed by all his descendants, but 
not by equal talenis. It was very dim in sev- 
eral of my first cousins, and probably had been 
nearly extinct in our parficular branch, had not 
my father been a traveller. He lived in his 
youthful days in New England. There he mar- 
ried, and there was born my elder brother, who 
had so much of this faculty, as to discover 
witches in some of their occult performances. 
My parents transporting themselves to Great 
Britain, my second brother's birth was in that 
kingdom. He shared but a small portion of 
this virtue, being only able to discern transac- 
tions about the time of, and for the most part 
after their happening. My good father, who 
delighted in the Pilgrim's Progress, and moun- 
tainouN places, took wshipping,*with his wife, for 
Scotland, and inhabited in the Highlands, where 
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myself was born ; and whether the soil, climate, 
or astral influences, of which are preserved di- 
vers prognoslicks, restored our ancestor's natu- 
ral faculty of second sight, in a greater lustre to 
me, than it had shined in through several gene- 
rations, I will not here discuss. But so it is, that 
I am possessed largely of it, and design, if you 
encourage the proposal, to take thi> opportuni- 
ty of doing good with it, which I question not 
will be accepted of in a grateful way by many 
of your honest readers, though the discovery of 
my extraction bodes me no deference from your 
great scholars and modern philosophers. This 
my father was long ago aware of, and lest the 
name should hurt the fortunes of his children, 
he, in his shiftings from one country to another, 
wisely changed it. 
- ** Sir, I have only this further to say, how I 
may be useful to you, and as a reason for my 
not making myself more known in the world : 
by virtue of this great gift of nature, second 
sightedness, I do continually see great numbers .! 
of men, women and children of all ranks, and 
what they are doing, while I am jirthjg in my 
closet ; which is too great a burthen for the 
mind, and makes me also conceit, even against 
reason, that all this host of people can see and 
observe me, which strongly inclines me to soli- 
tude, and an obscure living ; and on the other 
hand, it will be an ease to me to disburthen my 
thoughts and observations in the way proposed ^ 
to you, by, Sir, your friend and humble ser- 
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I conceal this correspondent's name, in my 
care for his life and safety, and cannot but ap* 
prove his prudence, in choosing to live obscure, 
ly. I remember the fate of my poor monkey : 
he had an ill natured trick of grinning and chat* 
tering at every thing he saw in petticoats : my 
ignorant country neighbours got a notion, that 
pug snarled by instinct at every female who had 
lost her virginity. . This was no sooner general- 
ly believed, than he was condemned to death ; 
by whom I could never learn, but he Was assas- 
sinated in the night, barbarously stabbed aiid 
mangled in a thousand places, and left hanging 
dead on one of my gate posts, where I found 
him the next morning. 

The Censor observing, that the itch of scrib- 
bling begins to spread exceedingly, and being 
carefully tender of the reputation of his coi^n- 
try, in point of wit and good sense^ has deter- 
mined to take all manner of writing in verse or 
prose, that pretended to either, under his imme* 
diate cognizance ; and accordingly, hereby pro- 
hibits the publishing any such for the future, till 
they have first passed his examination, ^nd re- 
ceived his imprimatur ; for which he demands 
as a fee only six pence per sheet 

N. B. He nevertheless permits to be publish 
ed, all satirical remarks on the Busy-Body, the 
above prohibition notwithstanding, and without 
exatnination, or requiring the said fees ; which 
Indulgence the small wits, in and about this city, 
are advised ^r^tefiiUy to acccpi iukS ackaowled^re^ 
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The 'gentleman who calls himself SirroniOj is 
directed, ou receipt of this, to burn his great 
book of Crudities, 

P. S. In compassion to that young nian, on 
account of the great pains he has taken, in con- 
sideration of the character I have just received 
of him, that he is really good-natured, and on 
condition he shows it to no foreigner, or stran- 
ger of sense, I have thought fit to reprieve his 
said gr^at book of Crudities from the Sames, till 
further order. 



Noli me tangere. 

I had resolved, when I first commenced this 
design, on no account to enter into a public dis- 
pute with any man ; for I judged it would be 
equajly unpleasant to me and my readers, to see 
this paper filled with contentious wrangling, an- 
swers, replies, &c. which is a way of writing 
that is endless, and at the same time seldom con- 
tains any thing that is either edifying or enter- 
taining. Yet when such a considerable man as 

Mr. finds himself concerned so warmly to 

accuse and condemn me, as he has dpne in Kei- 
mer's last Instructor, I cannot forbear endeav- 
ouring to say something in my own defence, 
from one of the worst of characters that could 
be given me by a man of worth. But as I have 
many things of more consequence to offer the 
public, I declare, that I will never, after this 
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time, take notice of any accusations, not better 
supported with truth and reason ; much less 
may every little scribbler, that shall attack me, 
expect an answer from the Busy-Body. 

The sum of the charge delivered against me, 
either directly or indirectly, in the said paper, 
ii this : not to mention the first weighty sentence 
concerning vanity and ill-nature, and the shrew<^ 
intimation, that I am without charity, and thei-e^ 
fore can have no pretence to religion, I am rep- 
resented as guilty of defamation and scandal, the 
odiousness of which is apparent to every good 
man, and the practice of it opposite to Christian- 
ity, morality, and common justice, and, in some 
cases, so far below all these, as to be inhuman ; 
a blaster of reputations ; as attempting, by a 
pretence, to screen myself from the imputation 
of malice and prejudice ; as using a weapon, 
which the wiser and better part of mankind' hold 
in abhorrence : and as giving treatment whicli 
the wiser and better part of mankind dislike onE 
the same principles, and for the same reason, a$ 
they do assassination, &c. and all this is inferred 
and concluded from a character I have wrote in 
my,Number III. 

In order to examine the truth and justice of 
this heavy charge, let us recur to that charac- 
ter. And here we may be surprised to find 
what a trifle has raised this mighty clamour arid 
complaint, this grievous accusation ! — ^The worst 
thing said of the person, in what is called my 
gross description (be he who he will to whom my 
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accuser has applied the character of Cretico) is, 
that he is a sour philosopher, crafty, but ^ not 
wise." Few human characters can be drawn 
that will not fit some body, in so large a country 
as this ; but one would think, supposing I meant 
Cretico a real person, I had isufficiently manifest- 
ed my impartiality, when I said, in that very 
ffiiragraph, that Cretico is not without virtue ; 
that there are many good things in him, and 
many good actions reported of him ; which 
must be allowed in all reason, very much to 
overbalance in his favour those worst words, 
sour tempered, and cunning. Nay, my very en- 
emy and accuser must have been sensible of this, 
^Wheri he freely acknowledges, that he has been 
seriously considering, and cannot yet determine, 
Which he would choose to be, the Cato or Cret 
ico of that paper ; since my Cato is one of the 
best of characters. Thus much in my own 
vindication. As to the only reasons there giv- 
en, why 1 ought not to continue dniwing char- 
acters, vrz. "Why should any man's picture be 
published which he never sat for ; or his good 
name taken from him any more than his money 
or possessions, at the arbitrary will of another, 
&:c. I have but this to answer ; the money or 
possessions, I presume, are nothing to the pur- 
pose ; since no man can claim a right either to 
those or a good name, if he has acted so as to 
forfeit them. And are not the public the only 
judges what share of reputation they think prop- 
er to allow any man ? Supposing I was capable, 
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' and had an inclination, to draw all the good and 
bad characters in America, why should a good 
man be offended with ine for drawing good 
characters ? And if I draw ill ones, can they^it 
any one but those that deserve them? And 
ought any but such to be concerned that they 

, have their deserts ? I have as great an aversion 
and abhorrence for defaination and scandal as 
any man, and would, with the utmost care, avoid 
being guilty of such base things : besides I am 
very sensible and certain, that if I should make 
use of this paper to .defame any person, my rep- 
utation would be sooner hurt by it than his ; 
and the BusyBody .would quickly become de- 
testable ; bee *ase, in such a case, as is justly 
observed, the pleasure arising from a tale of wit 
and novelty socm dies away in generous and hon- 
est minds, and is followed with a secret grief, 
to see their neighbours calumniated. But if I 
myself was actually the worst man in the prov-* 
ince, and any one should draw my real charac- 
ter, would.it not be ridiculous in me to say, Jhe 
,had defamed and scandalized me, unless he had 
added in a matter of truth ? If any thing ia; 
meant by asking, why any man*s picture should 
be published which he never sat for ? it qnust be^ 
that we should give no character wittiout the 
owner's consent. If I discern the wolf disguise 
ed in harmless wool, and contriving the destruc- 
tion of my neighbour's sheep, mu>t I have hi» 
permission, before I am allowed to discover anidi ' 
prevent him ? If I know a man to be a designing; 

pa 
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knave, must I ask his consent, to bid my friends 
beware of him? If so, then, by the same rule, sup- 
posing the Busy-Body had really merited all his 
enemy had charged him with, his cqnsent like- 
wise Ought to have been obtained, before so ter- 
rible an accusation was published against him. 

I shall conclude with observing, that in the 
last paragraph save one of the piece now exam- 
ined, much ill-nature and some good sense are 
co-inhabitants (as he expresses it.) The ill-na- 
ture appears in his endeavouring to discover sa- 
tire, where I intended no such thing, but quite 
the reverse ; the good sense is this, that draw- 
ing too good a character of any one if a refined 
manner of satire, that may be as injurious to him 
as the contrary, by bringing on an examination 
that undresses the person, and in the haste of 
doing it, he may happen to be stript of what he 
really owns and deserves. As I am Censor, I 
might punish the first, but I forgive it. Yet I 
will not leave the latter unrewarded ; but ass- 
ure my adversary, that in consideration of the 
merit of those four lines, I am resolved to for- 
bear injuring (lim on any account in that refined 
manner. 

I thank my neighbour P ■ ■ W 1 for his 
kind letter. 

The lions coniplaiBi»i of shall be muzzled. 
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I I 

THE BUSY-BODY.— No. VI. 

Prom Tuesday March 20, to Tuesday March 27, 1729. 

Quid noii mortiilia pectora regis. 
Ami sacra fames ? ^- -v m g i l. ^ 

ONE of the greatest pleasures an author can 
liave, is, certainly, the hearing his works ap- 
plauded. The hiding from the world our 
names, while we publish our thoughts, is so ab- 
solutely necessary to this self-gratification, that 
\ hope my well wishers will congratulate me on 
my escape from the many diligent, but fruitless 
enquiries, that have of late been made after me« 
Efery man will own, that an author, as such, 
ought to be hid by the merit of his productions 
only ; but pride, party, and prejudice, at this 
time, runs so very high, that experience shows 
we form our notions of a piece by the character 
of the author. Nay, there are some very hum- 
ble politicians in and about this city, who will ask, 
on which side the writer is, before they pre- 
sume to give their opinion of the thing wrote. 
This ungenerous way of proceeding I was well 
aware of before I published my first specula- 
tion; and therefore concealed my name. And 
I appeal to the more generous part of the world, 
if I have, since I appeared in the character of 
the Busy Body, given an instance of my siding 
with any party more than another, in the un- 
happy divisions of my country ; and I have, 
^)x)ve all, this satisfaction in myself, that neither 
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affection, aversion, or interest, have biassed 
me to lise any partiality towards any man, or 
set of men ; but whatsoever I find non&ensical, 
ridiculous, or immorally dishonest, I have, 
and shall continue openly to attack, with the 
freedom of an honest, man^ and a lover of my 
country. 

I profess I can hardly contain rty&elf, or pre- , 
serve the gravity and dignity that should attend 
the censorial office, when I hear the odd and 
unaccountable expositions, that are put upon 
some of my works, through the malicious igno- 
rance of some, and the vain pride of more than 
ordinary penetration in others ; one ini^talice of 
which many of my readers are acquainted with. 
A certain gentleman has taken a great deal of 
pains to write a key to the letter in my Num- 
ber IV. wherein he has ingeniously converted a 
gentle satire upon tedious and impertinent visit- 
ants, into a libel on some of the government. 
This' I mention only as a specimen of the taste of 
the gentleman ; I am forsooth, bound to please 
in my speculations, not that I suppose my im- 
partiality will ever be called in question on that * 
account. Inju?ti(.es of this nature I could com- 
plain of in many instances ; but I am at present 
diverted by the reception of a letter, which, 
though it regards me only in my private capaci-- 
ty, as an adept, yet I venture to publish tt f or 
the entertainment of my readers : 
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** To Censor Morum^ Esq. Busy-Body General 
of the Province of Pennsylvania^ and the Coun* 
ties of Newcastle^ Kent, and Sussex upon Dela* 
ware. 

" Honourable Sir, 

" I JUDGE by your lucubrations, that you are 
not only a lover of truth and equity, but a man 
of parts and learning, and a master of science ; 
as such I honour you. Know then, most pro- 
found sir, that I have, from my youth up, been 
a very^ indefatigable student in and admirer of, 
that divine science, astrology, I have read over 
Scott, Albertus Magnus, and Cornelius Agrip- 
pa, above three hundred times ; and was in 
hopes, by my knowledge and industry, to gain 
enough to have recompensed me for my money 
expended, and time lost in the pur^^uit of this 
learning. Yoq cannot be ignorant, »^ir, (for 

Jour intimate second-sighted correspondent 
nows all things) that there are large sums of 
money hidden under ground in divers places 
about this town, and in many parts of the coun* 
try : but alas^ sir, notwithstanding I have used 
all the means laid down in the immortal authors 
before mentioned, and when they failed the in- 
genious Mr. P — d — 1, with his mercurial wand 
and magnet, I have still failed in my purpose. 
This, therefore, I send, to propose and desire an 
acquaintance with you, and I do not doubt, not. 
withstanding my repeated ill fortune, but we may 
be exceedingly serviceable to each other in our 
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discoveries ; and that if we use our united en- 
deavours, the time will come, when the Busy- 
B^Hly^his second-sighted correspondent, and your 
veiy humble servant, will be three of the richest 
men in the province : and then, sir, what may 
we not do ? A word to the wise is sufficient. 
I conclude with all demonstrable respect. 
Yours and Urania's Votary, 

TirAN PELIADS.'* 

. In the evening after I had received this letter, 
I mad/ a vi.-^-it to my sec-'Ud-sightud friv?nd, and 
conmmiiicated to him the propo^a^ When he 
b'ld roid it, he as'sured m?, ihat to his certain 
knowledge, there is not at this time fo much as 
one ounce of silver or gold hid under ground 
in any part of this province ; for that the late 
and present scarcity of money had obliged those, 
who were living, and knew where they had for- 
Ynerly hid any, to take it up, and use it in their 
own necessary affairs : and as to all the rest, 
which was buried by pirates and others in old 
times, who were never like to come for it, he 
himself had long since dug it all up, and appU-^ .1 
ed it to charitable uses ; and this he desired me 
to publish for the general good. For, as he 
acquainted me, there are among us great num- 
bers of hone'^t artificers and KibouHng people, 
who, fed with a vain hope of growing sudden- 
ly rich, neglect their business, almost to the 
ruining of themselves and families, and volun- 
tarily endure abundance of fatigue in a fruit- 
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less search after imaginary hidden treasure. 
They waoder through the woods and bushes by 
day, to discover the marks and signs ; at mid- 
night they repair to the hopeful spots with 
spades and pickaxes ; full of expectation, they 
labour violently, trembling at the same time in 
every joint, through fear of certain malicious 
demons, who are said to haunt and guard such 
places. At length a mighty hole is dug, and 
perhaps several cart loads of earth thrown out.; 
but alas, no cag or iron pot is found ! no sea- 
man's chest crammed with Spanish pistoles, 
"or weighty pieces of eight! Then they con- 
clude, that through some mistake in the proce- 
dure, some rash word spoke, or some rule of 
art neglected, the guardian spirit had pbwer 
to sink it deeper into tHe earth, and convey it 
out of their reach. Yet, when a man is once 
thus infatuated, he is so far froni being dis- 
couraged by ill success, that he is rather ani- 
mated to double his industry, and will try again 
and again in a hundred different places, in hopes 
at last of meeting with some lucky hit, that shall 
at once suiHciently reward him for all his ex> 
pense of time and labour. 

This odd humour of digging for money 
through a belief, that much has been hid by pi-, 
rates formerly frequenting the river, has for 
several years been mighty prevalent among us ; 
insomuch that you can hardly walk half a mile 
out of the town on any side, without observing 
several pits dug with that design, .and perhaps 
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some lately opened. Men, otherwise of very 
good sense, have been drawn into this practice, 
through an overweening desire of sudden wealth, 
and an easy credulity of what they so earnest- 
ly wished might be true. While the rational 
and almost certain methods of acquiring riches ' 
by industry and frugality are neglected or for- 
gotten. There seems to be some peculiar ^ 
charm in the conceit of finding money } and 
if the sands of Schuylkil, were so mucn mixed ! 
with small grains of gold, that a man might in < 
a day's time with care and application, get to- 
gether to the value of half a crown, I make 
no question but we should find several people 
employed there, that can with ease earn five 
shillings a day at their proper trades. 

Many are the idle stories told of the private 
success of some people, by which others are 
encouraged to proceed } and the astrologers, 
with whom the country swarms at this time, 
are either in the belief of these things them- 
selves, or find their advantage in persuading 
others to believe them ; for they are often con- 
sulted about the critical times for digging, the 
methods of laying the spirit, and the like whim- 
sies, which renders them very necessary to, and 
very much caressed by, the poor deluded mon- 
ey-hunters. 

There is certainly something very bewitch- 
ing in the pursuit after mines of gold and sil- 
ver and other valuable metals and many have 
been ruined by it. A sea-captain of my ac« 
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qualntance used to blame the English for envy« 
ing Spain their mines of silver, and too rAuch 
despising or overlooking the advantages of their 
own industry and manufactures. For my part, 
says he, I esteem the banks of Newfoundland 
to be a more valuable posse .sion thc.n the moun- 
tains of Potosi ; and when I have been there on 
the fishing account, have looked at evt?ry cod 
pulled up into the vessel, as a certain quantity 
of silver ore, which required only carrying to 
the next Spanish port to be coined into pieces 
of eight ; not to mention the national profit of 
fitting out aftd employing such a number of 
ships and seamen. Let honest Peter Buckranr, 
who has long without success, been a searcher 
after hidden money, reflect on this, and be re- 
claimed from that unaccountable folly. Let 
him consider, that every stitch he takes when he 
ts on the shop board is picking up part of a grain 
of gold, that will in a few days time amount to 
a pistole y and let Faber think the same oi ev-« 
ery nail he drives, or every stroke with his 
plane* Such thoughts may make them indus- 
trious, and of consequence in time they may be 
wealthy. But how absurd it is to neglect a cer- 
tain profit for such a ridiculous whimsey : to 
spend whole days at the George, in compan]^ 
\Krith an idle pretender to astrology, contrivmg 
schemes to discover what was never hidden, and 
forgetful how carelessly business is managed at 
home in their absence : to leave their wives and 
a warm bed at midnight (no matter if it rai% 

•. \ 
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hail, snow, or blow a hurricane^ provided that 
be the critical hour) and fatigue themselves with 
the violent exercise of digging for what they 
shall never find, and perhaps getting a cold that 
may cost their lives, or at least disordering them- 
selves &o as to be fit for no business beside for 
some days after. Surely this isi ]K>ihing lest 
than the mo^t egregious folly and madness. 

I shall conclude with the words of my dis- 
creet friend, Agricola, of Chester County, when 
he gave his son a good plantation :•— ^^ My son/^ 
says he, '^ I give thee now a valuable parcel of 
land ; I assure thee I have found a connderable 
quantity of gold by dig^ng there ; thee mayst 
do the same : but thee muf^t carefully observe 
this, never to dig more than plough* deep/' 
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